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Farm Labor Advisory Groups 
Meet in Washington 


Tue Special Farm Labor Committee, meeting in 
in Washington late in January, heard Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Rocco Siciliano review the broad 
aspects of the farm labor program. He touched 
upon the Annual Worker Plan, employment of youth 
in agriculture, rural development, and the work of 
the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 

The Annual Worker Plan was described by Mr. 
Siciliano as being the most effective means yet found 
for utilizing the migratory labor force efficiently. He 
told the Committee that the day-haul program for 
youth, the live-on-farm program, and the recently 
developed youth camp program would be given 
particular emphasis by the Farm Placement Service in 
1956. 

The model transportation code for vehicles that 
carry migratory workers, developed by the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor, was about to be issued 
to the States, Mr. Siciliano told the group. The code 
is for guidance of State legislatures. in enacting laws 
relating to the safe transportation of migratory 
workers, and Mr. Siciliano asked the SFLC member- 
ship to support that purpose in their individual 
States. 

He added that the Presidential Committee’s model 
code for regulation of agricultural labor camps for 
migrants, being developed for a similar purpose, was 
progressing satisfactorily. 

Don Larin, Chief of Farm Placement, gave a résumé 
of farm placement operations in 1955 as shown by 
preliminary tabulation of results in selected activities. 
Deputy Director Edward L. Keenan led a panel dis- 
cussion on the development, organization, and opera- 
tion of farm labor camps and employer associations. 
Robert C. Goodwin, BES Director, chaired the 
meeting. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell addressed the final 
meeting of the Committee, thanking the group for its 
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loyalty to the farm labor program, and its potent 
abilities in helping to solve its problems. 

The Labor Advisory Committee on Farm Labor 
convened on February 6 and 7 in Washington. Sec- 
retary Mitchell and Assistant Secretary Siciliano 
addressed the meeting, and discussions were led by 
Director Goodwin, Deputy Director Keenan, and 
Mr. Larin. 

Among other actions, the Committee urged the 


President’s Budget Message 


| gone pivenele EISENHOWER’S budget message 
to Congress for fiscal year 1957 recognized a 

number of problems and pointed to some solu- 
tions which have far-reaching implications for the 
employment security system. A few excerpts from 
the budget message are given in the paragraphs 
which follow. 


The current high level of general prosperity spotlights 
the adverse economic plight of low-income rural areas 
and of urban areas with persistent unemployment. As 
part of governmentwide efforts to alleviate these 
problems, additional work will be done in the labor 
and manpower field. This will include the designa- 
tion ua eligible for special assistance, the provision 
of labor market information, and vocational advice for 
individuals. 

The 1957 budget recommendations for grants for 
administration of the employment services and unem- 
ployment insurance provide for stepping up job counsel- 


' ing and testing in the public employment offices. For 


example, job counseling interviews will be increased 
from 1.6 million in fiscal year 1956 to 2 million in 1957. 
These increased activities are aimed at better utiliza- 
tion of our labor force—with particular emphasis on 
placing older and handicapped workers in jobs most 
suitable for them. Procedures for taking and reviewing 
unemployment compensation claims will also be 
improved. 

During the current year significant improvements 
were authorized in our labor and manpower statistics 
programs. This budget provides, at minor additional 
cost, for further improvements, particularly in the 
consumer price index and in reports on labor turnover 
and current employment. 











establishment of State migratory committees, com- 
mended the youth programs of the Farm Placement 
Service, and deplored the lack of family-type housing 
for domestic farm workers. 


Scholarships for Those 
Who Work With Handicapped 


APPROXIMATELY 20 scholarships and fellowships for 
2 separate training programs will be awarded this 
spring and summer to professional persons working 
with crippled children and adults. 

In one training program co-sponsored by Alpha 
Gamma Delta and the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, fellowships will be awarded for 
specialization in counseling the cerebral palsied and 
other severely handicapped persons. March 15 is the 
deadline for receipt of applications for these fellow- 
ships. 

Training will be held at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, June 18 to July 13. 

Fellowships will be awarded to qualified counselors, 
guidance teachers, employment interviewers, place- 
ment personnel, and other professional persons work- 
ing with the physically handicapped. Individual 
grants will total approximately $300 for the course 
with $160 of this amount used for tuition and labora- 
tory fees. 

Six points of academic credit at the graduate level 
will be given to those who successfully complete the 
fellowship course. Selection of persons to receive this 
specialized training will be made on the basis of an 
evaluation of candidates with the highest qualifications 
who are working for schools, business, or industry, or 
are able to make a contribution toward effective coun- 
seling and placement work for the handicapped. 

The second training program is jointly sponsored by 
Alpha Chi Omega and the National Society. Schol- 
arships are provided to assist professionally trained 
persons in intensive study for working with children 
and adults having cerebral palsy. April 1 is the dead- 
line for receipt of applications under this program. 

Individual grants for scholarships vary in amounts 
up to $750, depending on the length and scope of the 
course chosen. Training is given at various institu- 
tions under the guidance and participation of a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Cerebral Palsy. 

The purpose of this program, which has been in 
effect for the past 8 years, is to make more trained 
specialists available for service to the cerebral palsied 
and to supplement and increase the skill and knowl- 
edge of those already working with these handicapped 
persons. 

Application forms and other information on both 
the scholarship and fellowship programs may be 


secured from the Personnel and Training Service of 


the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance 
December 1955, United States and Territories 


Percentage 


Number or change 
amount from 
previous 
month 
Employment Service— T otal 
New applications. . oat 602, 100 = 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ..... 303, 400 62 
Nonagricultural 709, 700 —19 
Placements: 
Agricultural. . : 289, 500 — 63 
Nonagricultural . 430, 600 —14 
Le sere 238, 500 —18 
Women...... a 192, 100 -10 
Handicapped. . e 20, 600 7 
Counseling interviews... . 110, 200 a 
Individuals given tests... ... 84, 600 ani 
Employer visits...... 115, 500 —15 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except _transi- : 

ional. .... nae 1, 183, 100 +28 
Weeks _ of Serene 

claimed...... neta met aen 4, 594, 200 +23 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment !. Sara ee 1, 123, 200 + 30 
Weeks compe nsated . 3, 703, 600 +26 
Weekly average beneficiaries. as 841, 700 +26 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

ment. eee $26. 02 1-1 
Benefits paid. . . $92, 792, 200 +28 
Funds available as of Decem- 

Coe Oe LL $8, 216, 921, 600 —1 

Veterans 2 
Initial claims............... 43, 400 +19 
Weeks of panne sondunee’ 

en RG ee ee 244, 300 +23 
Weekly average insured un- 

So | i 58, 300 +26 
Benefits paid. .... a aa $5, 229, 900 +27 
New applications... . . ide 157, 700 +2 
Referrals, nonagric ultural . : 194, 100 —16 
Placements, nonagricultural . . . 113, 700 —12 
Placements, handicapped... .. 9, 700 8 
Counseling interviews......... 27, 300 —7 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees * 
Initial claims, a transi- 
Co Ee ee oe 12, 900 +5 


Weeks of une mploy ment 

1 Aa ere eee ae 98, 900 +13 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment. ........ TA 23, 400 +16 
Benefits paid. . . $2, 361, 100 +18 


1 ‘De ita exclude territories. 
The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 11,100 initial claims, 33,300 weeks 
claimed, and 5,400 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement 
State and/or UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supple- 
me nt railroad unemployment insurance benefits. 
} Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
,500 initial claims, 9,600 weeks claimed, 2,400 insured unemployment. 
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By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 
Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S economic message 

to Congress in January of this year, as well as his 

special farm message, emphasized the importance 
of programs to raise the level of living of 1.5 million 
low-producing farmers. The Rural Development 
Program is a coordinated approach to the solution of 
the long-range social and economic problem of farm 
areas characterized by low income and underemploy- 
ment. The Bureau of Employment Security and 
affiliated State employment security agencies will 
have a key role to play in this plan. The plan calls 
for a variety of new and expanded activities on the 
part of the employment service system which are sum- 
marized later in this article. The additional staff 
resources required to carry on these activities have 
been requested in the budget which President 
Eisenhower has submitted for the coming fiscal year. 


Study Announced by President 


When the President first referred to the plight of 
low-income rural families in 1954, he announced that 
a study would be made of their problems. A task 
force of government specialists was assembled to ex- 
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Our Stake in 


Developing Agriculture's 


Human Resources 


amine existing Government programs and to discuss 
possible new ones to provide opportunities for addi- 
tional income for these families. 

The findings of the task force were summarized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and submitted to the 
President under the title, ““Development of Agricul- 
ture’s Human Resources—A Report on Problems of 
Low-Income Farmers.’ The President transmitted 
this report to Congress on April 26, 1955. 


Low-Income Farms Widespread 


In his message he pointed out that the report dis- 
closed that more than one-fourth of all farm-operator 
families in the Nation had cash incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year in 1950. These farms are located in 
more than one-half of the States. Some are as far 
north as Minnesota; some as far west as Oregon. The 
greatest concentration, however, is in the Southeast. 

The solution of the problem of the low-income farm 
family calls for the cooperation of many agencies of 
Federal, State, and local government and of the people 
who are residents of the communities in the low- 
income areas. It must be specially developed to fit 
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the needs of the people to be served. The program 
recommended by the President includes (a) technical 
assistance and credit to help small farmers enlarge and 
improve their operations, (4) industrial development 
for depressed rural areas, and (c) measures to imple- 
ment out-migration to relieve population pressure. 

The objectives and functions of the program which 
the Bureau, in cooperation with the employment secu- 
rity agencies, is expected to carry out will follow 
closely the recommendations made in the report on 
agriculture’s human resources. Each of these ob- 
jectives is specifically aimed at alleviating a part of 
the situation which confronts the low-income farm 
families: 

(1) To expand employment service facilities in the 
problem areas and adapt programs to the special needs 
of these areas; 

(2) To participate with other governmental agencies 
and private groups in plans for relocation of industry 
and development of agricultural and nonagricultural 
economic resources in distressed rural areas; 

(3) To provide individualized recruitment, training, 
counseling, and placement services to assist specific 
families and workers to make occupational adjust- 
ments. 

The Bureau and State agencies are carrying on some 
of these activities within the framework of present 
programs. For example, one of the prime motivating 
reasons for the now nationwide “Annual Worker 
Plan” was to provide greater continuity of employ- 
ment for migrant workers. 


To Work With ES in States 

The Bureau plans to work with State employment 
services in expanding the “‘Annual Worker Plan.” If 
some farm workers in the low-income areas are availa- 
ble for seasonal jobs during periods of underemploy- 
ment on their regular jobs, the techniques and skills 
gained through the operation of the migratory worker 
plan may be utilized in this part of the development 
of human resources program. 

Preparation is already underway for pilot projects 
in 50 “low-income” counties to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for the development of agri- 
culture’s human resources. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security will work with State agencies and other 
Federal departments and groups in planning experi- 
mental efforts in these counties that may later be 
expanded into an organized and systematic approach 
for use in other areas. 

In these pilot areas, the Bureau and State agencies 
will work with other groups in a preliminary survey of 
each area’s economic and labor resources and poten- 
tial. Inventories will be made of the unemployed and 
underemployed work force, covering such information 


as the characteristics, skills, experience, patterns of 


farm and nonfarm employment, and extent of unem- 
ployment and partial employment of farm operators, 


members of their families, and farm workers. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the availability of these 
workers for additional local and nonlocal farm and 
nonfarm Employment. The employment Service will 
promote vocational training to help low-income 
workers qualify to meet labor demand in the com- 
munity and in other areas. 

The preliminary survey and inventory will also be 
used in job development inside and outside of the area. 
Close cooperation will be maintained with agricul- 
tural agencies and local community leaders in working 
out a plan of combined action for the expansion of 
local agriculture and industries. Programs will be 
worked out for clearance of surplus workers with the 
necessary skills for agricultural and nonagricultural 


jobs in other areas, and the selection of families for 


relocation to agricultural areas where the demand for 
workers exists. 

The pilot projects will also give us an opportunity 
of adapting employment service methods of counsel- 
ing, clearance, classification of workers, and exchange 
of labor market information to the special require- 
ments of this type of program. 


To Extend Classification System 


One of the task force recommendations to be tested 
is the classification of small metropolitan and rural 
areas. Presently the Bureau classifies major metro- 
politan areas and some smaller ones from the stand- 
point of the adequacy of labor. Extending this sys- 
tem to rural areas may have certain advantages. It 
will enable us to match up areas of rural under- 
employment with those in need of labor and provide 
an outlet for families and workers in depressed localities. 
Second, the industrial development of rural areas may 
be encouraged as manufacturers in some of these 
areas may become eligible for all of the kinds of Federal 
preferential treatment now accorded to classified 
labor market areas of substantial labor surplus. 

It is important to view the development of agricul- 
ture’s human resources as part of a larger plan for the 
economic well-being of the country. A large sector 
of the farm population has not been able to share in 
the general long-run advance of the Nation’s economy. 
I believe that the program which has been planned 
will, if adequate resources are made available, not 
only benefit rural low-income populations and areas, 
but will help to maintain levels of income and demand 
for the country as a whole. 


CORRECTION 


The address to which entries to the National Art Contest for the 
Handicapped are to be sent was incorrectly listed on Cover 3 of the 
December 1955 issue of the EMPLOYMENT Security Review. The 
correct address is: Morris Morgenstern Foundation, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Farm Placement Builds ... 


by * ridge 
ye the Straits 


ACH year the Employment Service in Michigan 
has been faced with the problem of filling orders 
for year-round farm hands and couples. There 

has been a constant shortage of qualified applicants 
to meet demands. During February, March, and 
April, the demand for experienced farm workers 
exceed the supply of qualified workers available for 
placement in the lower peninsula. 

The national trend to fewer, bigger, and better 
equipped farms was evident in Michigan. Evident 
also was its share of the more than 1 million small 
subsistence farmers with cash incomes under $1,000. 
Much of the farming in the Upper Peninsula can be 
classified as submarginal farming. Therefore, it was 
logical to assume that many of these farmers were 
being forced to give up farming and try other methods 
of earning a livelihood. 


Substantiated by Census 


Census figures substantiated this conjecture. Dur- 
ing the past 15 years, the number of farms in the 
Upper Peninsula dropped from 13,887 to 7,896. 
Nearly 6,000 subsistence farm units in the Upper 
Peninsula ceased to exist. Translated into terms of 
people, it meant that at least 6,000 families had to 
find employment elsewhere. Some went to work in 
factories or other fields of employment where they 
were unable to utilize many of their skills. There 
was little hope that conditions would improve. 

It was recognized that under certain conditions 
these people might be persuaded to remain in agri- 
culture where their interest lay and where their skills 
were in such great demand. If they did remain, they 
could help to alleviate labor shortages in the more 
prosperous agricultural areas of the lower peninsula. 
If they were directed to good-paying farm jobs, their 
economic condition would be greatly improved. 

Early in 1955, the Employment Service set up a 
plan to help both the upper and lower Peninsula areas 
but needed additional facts before completing the 
plans of operation. In April, a farm placement repre- 
sentative was assigned to the Upper Peninsula with 
instructions to search out the possibilities of extending 
service to those families who were having a hard time 
trying to exist on their farms. 
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By WILBUR CROWLEY 
Crop Area Supervisor, Upper Peninsula Area 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


Managers and interviewers in the local offices of the 
Upper Peninsula were consulted. Advice and opin- 
ions were solicited from the district supervisor of the 
Cooperative Extension Service and from the district 
staff of agricultural specialists at Marquette. All 
county agricultural agents were visited, told of the 
projected program, and asked for their observations 
and suggestions. Newspaper editors were consulted 
and their opinions solicited. Reactions ranged from 
lackluster acceptance to enthusiastic indorsement; no 
one registered an objection to the purpose of the pro- 
gram. 

After considering all results of the investigation, 
we decided to proceed with a plan to speed up the 
movement of farm families to new locations in the 
lower peninsula. The 15 local offices in the Upper 
Peninsula were all to be considered as applicant- 
holding offices; any office in lower Michigan having a 
good farm order could be considered an order-holding 
office. 

Certain standards of acceptance for both applicants 
and job openings were agreed upon. No worthwhile 
service would be performed by moving a family out 
of one undesirable situation into another. Neither 
was it a service to a farmer to send him a worker 
who was poorly qualified, or one whose living habits 
were responsible for his unemployment or under- 
employment. 


Carefully Screened 


We agreed that applicants would be carefully 
screened and only those who were well qualified and 
who were known in their communities as good 
workers would be considered. Local office inter- 
viewers were instructed to be thorough in their 
interviews and highly selective in their referrals. 

On the other hand, order-holding offices were to 
submit clearance orders on job openings where the 
pay was good, or where the “‘extras’’ (such as free or 
low-cost housing, heat, lights, eggs, milk) were suffi- 
ciently desirable to make the job attractive. We felt 
that adherence to these standards would result in 
placements as nearly permanent as were possible. 

Almost at once difficulties appeared. A man who 
works 12 to 16 hours a day—7 days a week—doesn’t 
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The Farm Placement Representative, the farm owner 
and his wife, and the County Agent consider the quali- 
fications of a job applicant from an ES form. They are 
also interested in theapplicant’s family to know if living 
space they can supply is adequate. 
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consider himself unemployed even though his earn- 
ings may be very small. Increased income is what he 
needs—not more work! He rarely, if ever, calls at 
the local employment office looking for a full-time job. 
Therefore, records on file in the local office seldom 
show that the applicant is willing to accept full-time 
employment. 

The problem was: How could such information be 
obtained? 

Various means of contact were used to reach these 
people and applicants began to show up. Some re- 
sponded to newspaper articles, others to a radio 
program or to posters which they had seen. Still 
others heard the news from volunteer farm placement 
representatives and came into the local office to 
learn more. County agricultural agents helped to 
pass the word along by advising farmers who talked 
of selling and moving out to check with the nearest 
local office. 


Time-Lag Is a Problem 


The greatest number of year-round farm job open- 
ings usually occur between February and May. It 
was August by the.time the plan of action was put 
into effect. Orders at this time called for harvest 
hands. Permanent job openings for farm work were 
scarce. The only method of contact between the 
applicant-holding office and the order-holding office 
was the clearance system. In no time at all the plan 
had run into another snag—the ‘“‘time lag.”’ 

Several days might pass from the time the farmer 
placed his order in the local office until it was for- 
warded to the State office for clearance. Examination 
and reproduction of the order normally required 2 to 
4 days. Mail delivery to the various applicant- 
holding offices required another 3 days. Next, the 
applicant had to be called in to discuss his willingness 
to accept the job. Finally, the employer was reached, 
often to disclose that he had changed his plans, without 
notifying the order-holding office, and was no longer 
interested in hiring a man. 

This was a frustrating procedure from the applicant’s 
point of view. Some good applicants left the area of 
their own accord and found employment in industrial 
cities. It appeared that the clearance system was 
going to prove inadequate because it just wasn’t fast 
enough. 

What was the solution? A device, which, by its very 
simplicity proved to be most effective. There was 
nothing wrong with the clearance system, all the 
program needed was a little ‘‘reverse English.” 

Instead of waiting for an order for farm workers to 
show up, why not use the clearance application, form 
ES-564, for job development? Thus clearance was 
working both ways. No details were to be considered 
insignificant for the ES-564. In this way more reasons 
why the applicant should be hired would be included 


<— The farm owner and prospective worker inspect 
a part of the dairy herd. 
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on the form. The ES—564’s were to be duplicated by 
the State office and distributed to all farm placement 
representatives in good agricultural areas. 

All applicants were urged to agree to a trial period of 
employment, when necessary, in order to insure 
permanent placement when satisfactory agreements 
were reached. These changes in the plan were 
amplified by instructions to Crop Area Supervisors 
to advise the Chief of Farm Placement in writing 
within 30 days after receipt of form ES—564, if a job 
had not developed in his area. 

What was the result? The 2- to 3-week time lag 
disappeared. Now, when a farmer called at the office 
to place an order for a year-round farm hand, or when 
our representative in the more prosperous agricultural 
area heard of a possible opening, he had a folder 
containing the applications from qualified farm hands 
looking for just that kind of job. No time was lost in 
bringing a prospective employer and employee 
together for further arrangements. ‘The employer was 
partially sold on the applicant before contact was 
made and he did not have a period of frustration 
during which plans could be changed. 


Actual Cases 
Highlights of several case histories of applicants for 
whom economic conditions have improved may be 
cited. 


Applicant A of Baraga, Mich. was the first man to file applica- 
tion under the plan. Raymond was 30 years old, a veteran of 
World War II, married, and the father of four children—ages 
11, 9, and 3 years, and 6 months. He had always liked farming 
and, upon release from active military duty, bought an 80-acre 
farm near Baraga. He received ‘“‘on-the-job” farm training 
for 3 years and 7 months through the GI Bill of Rights. 


In addition to working the farm, he found it necessary to get 
other jobs in order to support his family. During the 7 years 
prior to making application, he had worked successively at other 
jobs such as repair and maintenances of trucks, driving a log- 
ging truck, and driving a coal delivery truck. He prided him- 
self on the fact that he had never lost a job. The maintenance 
experience was also valuable on a farm. 


His application was brought to the attention of a fruit and veg- 
etable farm owner at Sodus, Mich. An interview was arranged 
and the applicant was hired. He moved his family and fur- 
niture to Sodus early in September and both the employer 
and the applicant family are happy with the arrangement. 


x 


A farmer at Adrian, Mich., hearing of the program, expressed 
a desire to drive to the Upper Peninsula and interview several 
applicants at their homes. Arriving at Marquette, he met the 
Crop Area Supervisor and was taken to Beacon, Iron River, 
and Stambaugh where he was able to interview the families of 
three applicants in their homes. He selected applicant B of 
Beacon. George was 53 years of age, married, and the father 
of four children—a girl 13, a boy 11, and twins (boy and girl) 
aged 5. He had been forced to quit his farm a couple of years 
earlier and rely on other employment for a living. 


At the time of the interview, George was working for a 
neighboring farmer at $1 an hour when weather permitted. 
He averaged about $26 a week during the summer, out of 
which he had to pay on the mortgage on his home, feed and 
clothe his family, and buy gas and oil for his car. After har- 
vest, of course, he would be laid off, and would again look for 
work. George was also a carpenter, and had a complete set 
of carpenter tools. 
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The worker is congratulated by the Farm Placement 
Representative and the County Agent on being hired 
by the farmer. 





The hired farm family are happy in the modern apart- 
ment which has become their new home. 





aw 
The new hired man starts work with one of the basic 
chores on a dairy farm. 





George rented out his house in Beacon and moved to Adrian 
early in October. His starting pay was $40 per week. In 
addition, the employer furnished 1 week’s paid vacation each 
year; a modern 8-room house, rent free, including heat, lights, 
and automatic hot water; refrigerator, milk, meat, garden, and 
space to keep a “small poultry flock.” If time permits, the 
employer will allow George to perform carpenter work on the 
outside to make extra money. It looks like George will have 
steady work for a long time to come. 


Ye Se & 


Applicant C of Skandia, Mich. operated his own farm, con- 
sisting of 240 acres (100 under cultivation) and, to bolster his 
income, he also worked as a carpenter, electrician, and refriger- 
ation service and repairman when such work was available. 
He had been forced by economic conditions to sell his 20 head 
of Holstein milk cows and flock of 200 chickens. 


After he had made application with the Farm Placement 
Service, an interview was arranged with a farmer at Lake 
Orion, Mich. He was hired and subsequently moved his 
family (wife and two small children) to their new home at 
Lake Orion. He reports that the herd is a good one and the 
barns are such that it is a pleasure to work in them. 


He and the farmer drew up a written working agreement 
and both are pleased with the terms. The applicant will 
operate the farm by himself and will receive a starting wage 
of $200 per month, plus house, automatic oil heat, lights, milk, 
eggs, vegetables, and telephone, and some free meat. 


<. *; of 


At the time of this writing an applicant from Stambaugh, 
Mich., is still working on a temporary “‘get-acquainted”’ basis, 


on a farm at Holly, Mich. If a permanent working agreement 
is reached, he will return to Stambaugh to move his family 
and furnishings to his new home. It appears that both parties 
are satisfied. However, if they fail to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment, the applicant will be available for another referral. 


By the end of December 1955, these families had 
been moved from an atmosphere of difficult subsistence 
in the Upper Peninsula to permanent jobs on prosper- 
ous, well-equipped farms in lower Michigan. Others 
are still employed on a trial-period basis. Early 
results have demonstrated that: 

1. Families have been helped to lift themselves out 
of seemingly hopeless situations and to remain in agri- 
culture where their skills are so greatly needed. 

2. Some farmers have more or less permanently 
solved their year-round farm labor problem. 

3. Emphasis on the two-way clearance plan in the 
Farm Placement Program has created an awareness of 
good farm job opportunities and availability of 
qualified applicants which, when brought together, 
provide improved economic conditions for both. 

The real opportunity for the new program will come 
in the next few weeks, when demand for year-round 
farm hands reaches its peak, but the program already 
promises to become a part Of continuing farm 
placement activities of the Employment Service in 
Michigan. 


A Story of Promotional Cooperation ... 


oe Whove to the Hill 


By O. A. HAWKINS 


Supervisor, Farm Placement and Clearance 


Kentucky Division of Employment Service 


ASTERN Kentucky has long been famed in song 
and story for an important agricultural by- 
product—the juice of the corn. However, if the 

current trend continues, the much less glamorous 
strawberry bids fair to usurp the importance of this 
product in fact if not in fiction. 

Strawberries have long been an important money 
crop in the extreme western part of the State and 
around Bowling Green, about 100 miles east. Other 
acreage planted to strawberries has been relatively 
small except for post-World War II acreage set in 
Trimble County in northcentral Kentucky. Until 
very recently strawberry production has been con- 
centrated in counties where agriculture as a whole was 
relatively prosperous as measured by Kentucky norms. 

Kentucky strawberries have now moved eastward to 
the hills. (See map.) This is perhaps a development 
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with important overtones for the future of Kentucky 
agriculture. It is indeed a story of promotion and 
cooperation between public agencies to increase the 
farm income in this area. 

During 1955, 1,200 acres of strawberries were 
harvested in eastern Kentucky with 1,000 acres con- 
centrated around Somerset in Pulaski County just 
north of the Tennessee border and 150 acres around 
Morehead in Rowan County some 150 miles to the 
northeast. The total was only 200 acres less than was 
harvested in the two major western Kentucky fields. 
These 1,200 acres produced 80,000 crates for a cash 
return to the growers of about $550,000. Of course, 
this did not include picking and production costs. 
Pickers received approximately $115,000 for harvest- 
ing the 1955 crop. 

The picture appears even brighter for 1956 as esti- 
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mated acreage in eastern Kentucky totals 2,700 with 
650 acres expected in the Big Sandy Valley in the 
very heart of the coal fields. 

Looked at from the perspective of Bluegrass farm- 
ing or the large expanses of other States, neither 
acreage nor cash return looms large. It grows in 
magnitude when viewed in relation to the ‘area’s 
overall farm economy. This is essentially a low- 
income farm area characterized in most counties by: 

1. Per capita income of less than $800 as compared 
to the national average of more than $1,700. 

2. From one-third to one-half of commercial farms 
falling below $1,200 in the value of products sold in 
1954. 

3. Heavy reliance on burley tobacco as the chief 
money crop with small acreage per farm. 

4. Availability of large numbers of workers for work 
in the harvest of seasonal crops. This has been the 
heartland of interstate recruitment in Kentucky. 

In this type of farm economy a new cash crop puts 
money into pockets where no money grew before and 
offers brighter promise for the future. 

As with most worthwhile things, this didn’t just 
happen. Why and how did it come about? Falling 
prices for agricultural commodities and reduced burley 
tobacco allotments for 4 years in a row have posed 
a serious problem for Kentucky farmers as a group 
and particularly for those very low income farmers 
relying primarily on tobacco as a source of cash. 

The Extension Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky, working through its county agents, began 
promotional efforts to encourage farmers in this area 
to supplement their cash income by growing vege- 
tables and strawberries. The Extension Service and 
county agents realized that the crops they were 
promoting would require large numbers of seasonal 
workers and invited the Farm Placement Service of 
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the Kentucky Department of Economic Security to 
be their promotional partner. 

Farm placement representatives attended the series 
of meetings sponsored by the Extension Service and 
virtually guaranteed prospective growers that the 
Kentucky Agency would furnish adequate labor. 
We knew we weren’t just “‘talking idly,”’ as experience 
in the west Kentucky patches had given us invaluable 
know-how. In many instances, our assurance that 
we would recruit and organize an adequate labor 
supply was the deciding factor in whether to grow or 
not to grow the new crop. _ 

During this period we sent letters to farmers who did 
not attend the meetings offering them our facilities. 
We also furnished information as to our service to 
banks and other community groups interested in 
creating new income sources. 

Our efforts did not cease with these meetings; farm 
placement representatives continue to work closely 
with growers’ associations in expanding acreage. A 
strawberry processing plant came to Somerset at 
least partly as a result of our efforts and others are 
expected in the Morehead and Big Sandy areas in 
1956. 

Sufficient labor was available as promised, and the 
1955 crop was picked without loss. Normal recruit- 
ment methods supplied the needed workers, and day- 
haul was used widely. A new and bigger strawberry 
season will soon be with us; we know that the stand- 
ard operating procedures will provide adequate labor. 

In a sense this may have been a pilot venture in co- 
operation between agencies to alter farm patterns in 
Kentucky. More may be yet to come. If allotments 
of burley tobacco continue to shrink, farmers in many 
areas must of necessity shift to other crops or face 
income reduction. Perhaps the way was pointed by 
this eastern Kentucky experience. 





Rural Underemployment— 
a Grass Roots Problem : 


ODAY, a decade since the passage of the Employ- 

ment Act of 1946, which pledges the Federal Gov- 

ernment to promote the goals of maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power, we have 
practically attained these aims. We have worked our 
way to higher levels and have reached the doorway to 
a $400-billion economy. All the greater then is the 
paradox that, despite these attainments, significant 
groups have not shared in the Nation’s overall, eco- 
nomic well-being. Moreover these problem situations 
seem to persist from one generation to the next. 

In the mair, the problems of these low-income group 
stem from (a) the failure of older workers to participate 
fully in employment, (4) chronic unemployment in 
some urban communities, (c) low income and under- 
employment in rural areas. If these groups are to 
share in the general economic advance, specific meas- 
ures are needed to raise their productivity and income. 
Such action is contemplated in the Rural Development 
Program proposed by the President and is consistent 
with the objectives of the Employment Act of 1946. 

Of the several “‘trailing” groups, those with the most 
widespread and persistent problems are associated with 
underdeveloped rural areas which have not kept up 
with the growth of the country. Our attention, in this 
article, is directed to this group. 


The Rural Underdevelopment Problem 


The size of the rural underdevelopment problem can 
be gauged by the fact that in 1950 there were 1.5 mil- 
lion farm families with total incomes of less than 
$1,000. Most of these families live on small, poorly 
paying farms in 1,000 counties where underemploy- 
mentisachronic problem. They are up against lack of 
land, equipment, credit, and management skills which 
might provide the springboard to greater opportuni- 
ties. They participate only fractionally in our eco- 
nomic life. They contribute little to our production; 
their buying power is limited. 

Because the character of the problem is underemploy- 
ment rather than unemployment, rural rather than 
urban, chronic rather than acute—it lacks drama. 
Because its nature appears to be more insidious 


* Adapted from a speech made at the Professional Agricultural Workers 
Conference at Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., November 15, 1955. 
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By LOUIS LEVINE 
Assistant Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


than obvious, the problem is, if anything, the more 
challenging. 


Problem Concentrated in South—and in Cotton 


There are underdeveloped rural communities in 
various parts of the country, but by far the greatest 
concentration of uneconomic farm operations exists in 
the southern States where the problem is closely asso- 
ciated with the cottdn economy. 

For the country as a whole, only 43 percent of the 
commercial farms are small-scale farms. But in the 
southwestern States, 72 percent of the farms are small 
scale. In the Delta region, the figure is 77 percent. 

The picture is the same in terms of total money 
income received by farm operators’ families. 


Farm Operator Income, 1949 


Percent 
Annual Cash Income South Other than South 
Under $1,000........... 41 16 
$1,000-$3,000.......... 41 43 
$3,000 and over......... 18 41 


King cotton may be dethroned in the South, but it 
is by no means banished. It is still a force to be 
reckoned with and much of the rural underemploy- 
ment problem has been and is closely related to it. 
If the existence of economically retarded areas in the 
midst of general prosperity is a tantalizing paradox, 
then the abundant cotton crop and the concern it 
generates provides a dilemma within a paradox. 

The 1955 cotton crop was ‘‘too much” despite the 
fact that it was smaller than the crop 40 years ago 
when the country was less populous and wealthy—and 
despite the fact that cotton’s domain is less than half 
the 40 million acres it was 25 years ago. 

This apparently contradictory situation arises from 
two basic factors: (a) Unrelenting competition from 
synthetic fibers and paper. Domestic production of 
synthetic fibers in 1954 was equivalent to one-third of 
the cotton harvested in 1955. (6) American cotton 
no longer dominates the world market. Twenty-five 
years ago, more than half the American crop was 
exported but today scarcely one-fourth goes overseas. 
Yet many farmers continue to grow cotton because it 
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is what they know best, because it can always be sold, 
and because money can be borrowed on it. Decade 
after decade, cotton has been produced while lands, 
communities, and manpower resources eroded. 
However, for at least 25 years there has been the 
realization that steps would have to be taken to achieve 
crop diversification and to industrialize so that an 
undernourished one-crop economy could be overcome. 
From that realization caine a remarkable era of change 
that is continuing today. This transitional period 
gives rise to low-income problems. Some cotton 
farmers are adversely affected by acreage restrictions 
which make it difficult to grow enough cotton to make 
a living. It has been estimated that the 1955 acreage 
restrictions left thousands of tenant farmers without 
employment. A much greater number, making under 
$1,000 a year, had their incomes cut by over $100. 


What To Do About Rural Underemployment 


The problem of underdeveloped rural areas is not 
new. It has been recognized before. The most 
recent analysis was made by an interagency task force 
under the leadership of the Department of Agricul- 
ture ' and by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Many avenues of approach have been sug- 
gested and, interestingly enough, there is substantial 
agreement on the proposed solutions. 

Basically, there are these alternatives: (a) bring 
industry into areas of underemployment, (b) en- 
courage migration out of labor surplus areas, (c) assist 
those who remain in agriculture to become more 
productive, and (d) dovetail economic activities to 
enhance productiveness and income. We will discuss 
the three which have manpower implications. 

Bringing Industry to Rural Areas ——In weighing the 
possible avenues of approach, the relative social and 
economic costs of introducing industrial opportunities 
in population surplus areas in contrast to the costs of 
out-migration should be considered. In some places, 
one approach might work best; in other areas, another. 

The case of industrialization of rural areas has 
much to commend it: (a) it is easier to get under- 
employed people to change occupations rather than 
residence, (b) industrialization avoids the drain of 
local community capital which is invested in its pro- 
ductive young workers, (c) it results in an influx of 
nonagricultural capital which increases local bank- 
ing resources so that banks are more able to provide 
agriculture with much needed capital resources, and 
(d) it expands industrial-urban areas so that addi- 
tional nonfarm jobs are generated in service industries. 


Spotty Industrial-Urban Development 


Outside of some of the older metropolitan areas, 
industrial-urban development in the South has been 
spotty. Where it has taken place, the effects on 
nearby agriculture have been desirable and _ sub- 
stantial. At the start of the century, the South 

1° Development of Agriculture's Human Resources, a Report on 
Problems of Low-Income Farmers,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., April 1955. 
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had 9 percent of the country’s manufacturing facili- 
ties; it now has nearly 25 percent. Per capita income 
of the Deep South is four times what it was 25 years 
ago. Now, for the first time, the South has its own 
capital and can develop its own industries. 

Industry-wise, there have been some extreme per- 
centage increases in manufacturing employment, al- 
though some of the absolute increases are still modest. 
The following table is based upon estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Percentage Increases in Manufacturing Employment 


1947-1954 


Southeast Nation 
All Manufacturing. ....... 8 5 
a 65 3 
| re 22 13 
Primary and Fabricated 
Rs 5 xs ho oiviek 1 
Ns o6k-5 ocak Gees 14 13 
i re 13 1 
Machinery and Equip- 
NN eds idk a ees 71 9 


The trend toward more industry points up the 
need to raise the skills of the rural workforce through 
additional training or retraining. One survey showed 
that industrial workers with a high school diploma 
and 2 years of vocational training averaged $20 
more per week than persons with a diploma but no 
vocational training. 

With money in the long-empty till, rural people 
are spending fast for pent-up needs. This backlog 
of need makes the South a great potential consumer 
market. 

Out-Migration Despite the many advantages of 
bringing industry into an area, migration out of the 
area is sometimes necessary. Labor is sometimes 
more mobile than capital. 

Migration, generally, is the result of “‘push’’ and 
“pull” factors operating in a country that has had 
uneven geographic development. Attractive indus- 
trial job opportunities provide the “pull.” The 
‘“‘push’”’ is the high rate of population increase in 


‘areas of limited resources and job opportunities. 


The development of a highly mechanized and com- 
mercial agriculture has created an oversupply of labor 
in many areas. Mechanization of pre-harvest work 
in particular has changed the hired labor picture. 
More and more hired labor is used only for work at 
peak. This means that hired farm workers must 
depend on short-time seasonal jobs supplemented by 
other farm or nonfarm work. 

In such situations, migration helps to balance the 
distribution of manpower between agricultural re- 
sources and industry needs. Population shifts have 
brought the number of people living on farms down 
to 22.2 million in 1955, compared with 25.1 million 
in 1950. Farm residents are now only 13.5 percent 
of the total population. Half of these farm people 
are in the South. 
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Population shifts respond to opportunities in non- 
farm areas and to the rapid advance of farm tech- 
nology. For example, during the 1920-1930 decade 
when 9 million left the farms, industrial opportunities 
were good and mechanization of agriculture moved 
ahead rapidly. On the other hand, between 1930 
and 1940 when job chances were less and farm 
mechanization lagged, many potential migrants re- 
mained on the farms and some who had left returned. 
The net loss during this period was only 3.5 million. 

It is estimated that during the 1950-1960 decade, 
at least one-fourth of the young men in rural areas 
will be in excess of worker replacement needs. Al- 
though the high rate of migration from farms has 
altered the situation, the relationship between farm 
people and farm resources is still not favorable in 
many places. 

The exodus from the farm has been most noticeable 
among sharecroppers. Louisiana, for example, lost 
more than one-half of its sharecroppers from 1940 to 
1950. In Mississippi, 4 out of 10 sharecroppers’ cabins 
are empty as more and more cotton picking machines 
are seen in the fields. 


Percentage Change in Number of Farms and Sharecroppers 
Southern States 1940-1950 


Farms Sharecroppers 

13 Southern States......... —12 —36 
Soutn Atlantic *........ 4 —20 
East South Central...... —11 —38 
West South Central..... —19 —54 


1 Hacludes Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


Out-migration may, of course, be a blessing. Fre- 
quently, however, it has been wealth-depleting, with 
the young productive workers moving away and those 
too young or too old to work left behind. Nor is 
migration always an easy matter. There are several 
serious hurdles to jump: (a) lack of information about 
out-of-area job opportunities, (6) cost of moving, 
(c) adjustment of worker to community and of the new 
community to the worker, and (d) residence require- 
ments for State and local assistance programs. 

In its broader sense, migration is more than a 
movement of people. It transplants wealth, human 
resources, social values, and political ideas. As such, 
it often brings problems of adjustment and accommo- 
dation. 

Dovetailing Rural Employment Opportunities—Another 
approach to the problem of greater use of rural man- 
power is the fitting together of a series of job activities. 
This could consist of farm and nonfarm jobs or of 
several different farm jobs. In the former case, not 
only is there continuity of employment and greater 
income, but the problems associated with living in 
congested areas is avoided. 

If the factories are located in rural areas, the workers 
continue to live in the country on small land units, 
thereby supplementing their nonfarm job earnings. 
As a matter of fact, the increasingly mixed occupa- 
tional and industrial composition of the people living 
on farms has made it difficult to distinguish between 
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farm and nonfarm people. Hard-surface roads and 
automobiles have meant that fewer and fewer farm 
people are identified solely with farming. 

The amount of dovetailing of farm and nonfarm 
work is much greater than is commonly supposed. 
In 1950, only 38 percent of all farm families were 
wholly dependent on agriculture while 30 percent of 
these families received their major source of income 
from off-farm work or nonfarm sources. Farms 
specializing in cash grain, cotton, dairy, and other 
livestock are the ones which are primarily dependent 
on agriculture. The nonwhite farm operator is most 
heavily dependent on agriculture. Forty-six percent 
of the entire Negro population on southern farms was 
wholly dependent on agriculture as compared with 
32 percent of the white population. 

The extent of the farm operator’s off-farm work 
is closely associated with his total farm income. Of 
the low-production farm operators with annual family 
income under $1,000, only 10 percent reported 100 
or more days of off-farm work. Over 70 percent of 
those with annual income of $3,000 or more reported 
off-farm work of 100 days or more during the year. 
Off-farm work was much more prevalent in the 
North and West than in the South. Only 28 percent 
of the southern farm operators had off-farm work of 
100 days or more in the year as compared with 45 
percent in the North and West. 

Another large group—the migratory farm workers 
achieves continuity of employment by piecing together 
a series of farm jobs. A good illustration of this kind 
of situation is the Eastern Seaboard migratory stream. 
This pattern has existed since 1920. In 1948, the 
Federal-State employment security system introduced 
an organized plan to extend the employment of these 
workers. 

Each year about 50,000 migratory farm workers 
follow the ripening crops along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
They fill the gap between the short-time but intensive 
need for harvest workers and the inadequate local 
supply of such labor. Sometimes this inadequacy 
has occurred because local workers in a given area 
have been attracted to other farm areas by higher 
wage rates. In some areas, the local nonfarm oppor- 
tunities for rural workers are restricted by either 
employer preferences or the limited skills of the 
workers. 

Acreage reduction, advancing technological im- 
provements and the tendency toward fewer and larger 
farms also contribute to the migratory stream. The 
major problems of these workers are finding sufficient 
employment and reducing the time wasted in aimless 
movement. They do this by organizing into crews 
which move from one harvest area to another, guided 
by information frequently provided by State Farm 
placement representatives. Similar patterns exist in 
every part of the country. 


Tools for the Job 


Whether we think of the solution to the rural under- 
employment problem in terms of moving workers to 
(Continued on page 14) 
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The Loeal Olfice ... 


Foundation of the 
Farm Labor Program 


MPROVEMENTS in the methods and techniques 

of recruiting agricultural workers will bring better 

results to the farm labor program in 1956. In re- 
cruitment of local labor, the day-haul continues to be 
the most effective means for adding seasonal .workers 
to the farm labor force. The organized transport of 
youths and of adults to and from the fields has passed 
the trial period. Now, more attention can be given 
to selective recruitment of day-haul workers and to 
improvement of dispatching systems. 

In recruitment of seasonal workers, two other pro- 
grams will receive special attention—summertime ag- 
ricultural employment of high school and college 
students and the Annual Worker Plan. In both these 
programs there will be improvements in techniques of 
operation, and an increased participation is expected. 


A Dual Obligation 


Developments in our farm labor program make it 
necessary that we think of it as one that must be 
nationally coherent, though it is made up of hundreds 
of individual local office programs. Each local office 
must serve its own territory; yet there is equal obliga- 
tion to fit its activities into larger patterns of recruit- 
ment and of employment. 

This dual obligation is emphasized in the emergence 
of the Annual Worker Plan and its extension to nation- 
wide proportions. It imposes the need for every local 
office to know thoroughly its own farm labor situation: 
to determine, early in the season, what its own re- 
sources are for meeting indicated farm labor needs, 
whether there will be need for out-of-area workers, 
and whether there will be workers available at times 
to move to other areas for temporary employment. 

It is of great importance, then, that in local office 
files there be recorded their own farm labor situations 
as completely as they can be obtained through vigor- 
ously pursuing much wider contacts with crew leaders, 
crew members, heads of family groups, and individual 
workers. The files should contain not only complete 
information on the makeup of the local farm labor 
market, but also data on those workers who are willing 
and able to travel to jobs outside their immediate area. 

An added year of experience with the Annual 
Worker Plan has further proved its merit as a method 
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of recruiting and utilizing migratory farm workers 
which can be adapted to a variety of situations and 
conditions. Circumstances and procedures that make 
the plan outstandingly successful in one area may 
not be the same as those that prevail in other places. 
In some areas, the movements of workers may be 
through many States. In other areas, as in the 
wintertime movement from southern States to and 
from Florida, it may involve movement between 
only two States. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is described the live- 
in-camp program of summer employment of college 
youth with which Mississippi and Wisconsin had 
signal success in 1955. In areas where summertime 
employment for high school and college youth is not 
available, this program presents occasions for State 
agencies to extend opportunities for them to get 
vacation jobs in those places where jobs do exist. 
It will be given appropriate emphasis in 1956 and 
thereafter. 

With the increased movement of seasonal farm 
workers over long distances, one aspect of recruit- 
ment that is now, more than ever, important to 
success is the completeness of the job order. 

On the shoulders of the local office employee who 
takes a job order that will be filled in distant places, 
there falls a responsibility that must be fully recog- 
nized. Every job order must contain basic informa- 
tion about a job offer. But, as more thousands of 


‘workers are brought into the Annual Worker Plan, 


to involve them in travel over many hundreds of 
miles, there must be made available to them com- 
plete information about housing, potential earnings, 
wage payments, and other living and working condi- 
tions, information that can be obtained only through 
the alertness of the interviewer in getting it from 
the employers. 


A Continuing Need 


There is a continuing need for the farm labor 
program to be dynamic in finding newer and more 
efficient ways of recruiting and utilizing our farm 
labor force. This is especially true since workers 
who accept long periods of scheduled employment 
will be moving, in many cases, through areas where 
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customs, living habits, and even the kinds of food 
may be unfamiliar. 

So, there will be necessary adjustments of view- 
points and customs among employers and among 
workers who come into areas where people and con- 
ditions are strange to them. Perhaps the largest 
contribution local office personnel can make to these 
adjustments is a broader knowledge of employment 
service operations, and of conditions in other areas. 
An employee of a local office can’t give the right 
kind of service to these groups of farm workers with- 
out full realization that his efforts, and those of his 
fellow workers, will be felt far beyond the boundaries 
of their immediate jurisdictions. 

The more each of us knows about the public employ- 
ment service, the wider our conception of it as a 
way of nationwide cooperation, the better we will be 
able to serve our agricultural workers and employers. 





RurRAL UNDERDEVELOPMENT 

(Continued from page 12) 
industrial areas, locating industry in areas of surplus 
workers, or other approaches, several implementing 
tools are necessary. 

In connection with out-migration, specific labor 
market information is an essential tool. Its impor- 
tance was indicated in an Indianapolis survey made 
in 1952 by Eldon Smith (‘‘Non-farm Information for 
Rural People’’). 

The survey showed that of 134 migrants, only 29 
had no information about employment opportunities 
before arriving at their destination. Half the respond- 
ents received job information from close friends in 
Indianapolis. Among southern migrants who trav- 
eled more than 100 miles, over 80 percent received 
information from friends and relatives. One-fifth got 
their information from the State Employment Serv- 
ices, newspapers, and other sources. Over four-fifths 
of the white people from northern States knew of a 
particular job which was available to them before 
moving. Less than one-tenth of the southern migrants 
had this assurance. 

The significance of unequal opportunities in differ- 
ent labor markets should not be overlooked. Some 
areas will be expanding while others will be declining. 

Labor market information is also essential in a pro- 
gram to introduce industry into labor surplus areas. 
In these cases, information is needed on the character- 
istics, skills, experience, and availability of the rural 
labor force. Above all, accurate and current labor 
market information is a bread and butter issue for 
the thousands of migratory farm workers. 

In the field of labor market information, the Bureau 
of Employment Security and its affiliated State agen- 
cies already have the machinery and now have a 
unique opportunity to gear this machinery to the 
problems of underemployed rural people. 

In line with the desirable objective of encouraging 
industrialization in rural areas, there are at least two 
Federal programs which provide some incentive: (a) 
tax amortization of defense plants in areas of serious 
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unemployment and ()) plant dispersal. The report on 
the development of agriculture’s human resources 
recommended that work be done on the program of 
dispersing defense industries, with a view to setting 
up criteria so that regions with underemployed rural 
labor can be recognized as sources of labor supply. 

The report also pointed out that Federal policy 
now provides for tax amortization as well as other 
incentives for a new defense plant in an area of labor 
surplus if the area meets certain other requirements. 
At present, areas can benefit only if they are classified 
as substantial labor surplus areas. The extension of 
this classification system to rural areas would make 
defense plants in underdeveloped areas eligible for 
the same consideration. 


Role of ES in Rural Development 


The vital role than can be played by the Federal- 
State Employment Service in helping to solve the 
problems of underemployed rural manpower was 
recognized in the report on ‘‘Development of Agri- 
culture’s Human Resources” and _ several specific 
recommendations were made. These are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. (See page 3.) 

The continuing prevalence of low-income groups 
is one of the greatest remaining challenges to our 
domestic economy. Now, when we are enjoying un- 
precedented levels of economic activity, is an espe- 
cially good time to tackle the job. Our motivation is 
economic as well as humanitarian. Raising the in- 
come of the 1.5 million low-income farm families to 
the average for all farms would mean the addition of 
at least $34 billion annually to our economy. 

A program to increase the productivity and income 
of rural people is not only consistent with the aims of 
the Employment Act of 1946 but it is also in line with 
the purpose of the Department of Labor to develop 
the welfare of all wage earners and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment. Finally, it 
is a natural activity for the Federal-State employment 
security system which is responsible for helping job 
seekers find gainful employment and assisting em- 
ployers to find qualified applicants. 


Veterans With Heart Ailments Back at Work 
I ier ccalnaey out of every 100 veterans with heart 


and circulatory ailments, rehabilitated through Publi 

Law 16 training, are working today as productive, 
wage-earning citizens, a Veterans Administration survey has 
disclosed. 

Only a few doors to employment have been barred to these 
veterans because of their disabilities. They can be found 
working on farms and in factories, offices, and laboratories— 
virtually everywhere in America. 

Eighty-six percent of the employed veterans are using skills 
they acquired in training, and 98 percent like the kind of work 
they are doing, the survey showed. 
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A Neat Double Play ... 


COLLEGE—to FARM—to COLLEGE 


By IRA WELBORN 


Farm Placement Representative 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


T IS not easy, at best, for a young man on his own 

to obtain a college education. 

The obstacles are multiplied if the young man is 
in the agricultural South, where chances for industrial 
employment are scarce, and where short-time employ- 
ment during summer vacations is almost impossible to 
obtain. For example, in Mississippi 67 of the 82 coun- 
ties meet all three criteria for low income and level of 
living, as reported by President Eisenhower in his mes- 
sage on “Development of Agriculture’s Human Re- 
sources,” in April 1955. 

These difficulties have been resolved to a significant 
extent, for more than 300 Mississippi Negro college 
students, through a cooperative venture among the 
Employment Services of Wisconsin and Mississippi, a 
number of Mississippi colleges, and employers in the 
vegetable and fruit industries of Wisconsin. 

The seed for the experimental venture, now appar- 
ently assured of significant expansion in the future, 
was planted a number of years ago, with indifferent 
success. No one was particularly happy about the 
previous attempts at utilization of Mississippi labor in 
Wisconsin’s peak seasons. 


A “Hall Conference’”’ 


Then, late in 1954, just prior to the Annual Farm 
Placement Conference at Memphis, Tenn., four men 
held a ‘“‘hall conference” at the Interstate Conference 
annual meeting at New Orleans—Wisconsin’s Direc- 
tor A. T. Rose and Assistant Director Ernest Warnecke 
who foresaw the need for an additional supply of 
domestic labor for the green pea and cherry harvests, 
and Director Raymond L. (Coach) Sullivan and Chief 
of Programs and Methods L. Lane Hart of Mississippi. 

Mr. Warnecke asked: ‘“‘What has Mississippi to 
offer?” 

The gist of the answer was this: , 

“There are, in Mississippi, a number of colleges for 
Negroes, and the dropout rates because of financial 
difficulties and the lack of work opportunities are much 
too high. A lot of good young men—who need and 
want summer work—might be able to complete college 
training if they could get it. Let’s utilize this source 
of manpower.” 

Wisconsin invited to the 1955 National Farm Place- 
ment Conference a number of employers who, during 
the winter months, had expressed interest in a pro- 
gram for obtaining southern workers for the pea and 
cherry harvests. Robert J. Whelan, the Personnel 
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Director for the Oconomowoc Canning Company, 
was particularly interested, and a conference was ar- 
ranged at Memphis for him to discuss his labor needs 
with the Mississippi and Wisconsin agencies. 


Presenting the Facts 


At the ‘“‘luncheon conference” Mr. Whelan was well 
prepared to be entirely factual. He had illustrated 
booklets dealing with the pea pack published by the 
Wisconsin agency. He had a company motion pic- 
ture film showing working conditions. He had sample 
work agreements, explicit in every significant detail, 
explaining exactly what his company would do, 
would not do, and what it would expect of the 
worker. He knew, in general terms, the economic 
status of the college students and was prepared to 
advance transportation in chartered, first-class, com- 
mon carriers. He was prepared to tell, in detail, just 
what the housing and food would be like. 

But Mr. Whelan did not, even inferentially, ‘‘bait’’ 
any of the students. 

“This will be WORK,” he reiterated, “heavy, 
hard, hot work—for long hours. It will not be a 
pleasure trip, although we hope that you will enjoy 
it. If it sprinkles or drizzles, you will work right on; 
it takes a hard rain to stop the harvest. 

**You will work on Sundays, although arrangements 
will be made for you to have ample opportunity to 
worship at churches of your choice, and on the 
Fourth of July. You know, peas ripen on Sundays 
and holidays as well as on weekdays, and they must 
be harvested within a few hours after reaching the 


‘right stage. 


“Your jobs will not be glamorous. With few ex- 
ceptions, you will be assigned to pitching pea vines 
with pitchforks at the viner stations. 

‘But your rates of pay will be good, your housing 
will be good, and your food will be good. Now— 
who is interested?” 

A sufficient number of students were interested for 
Mr. Whelan to schedule a visit of another official of 
his company to Rust College, and to other colleges 
in Mississippi, shortly before the school term closed. 

Having learned many of the important details 
through Mr. Whelan, the Mississippi agency took over 
and made similar visits to Jackson College, Alcorn 
A & M College, Prentiss Institute, Alexander School, 
Tougaloo College, Mississippi Vocational College, 
Southern Christian Institute, Campbell College, 
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These college students from Mississippi are pitching pea 
vines on a Wisconsin farm. 


Piney Woods Country Life School, and Mississippi 
Industrial College. 

Not all the students contacted were interested. 
Piney Woods, for example, has a year-round work 
program for its students. At some schools, only a few 
students were enthusiastic, and it appeared that bus- 
load units of 37 men could not be found there. But 
there was enough solid interest to assure the Wisconsin 
agency that Mississippi would like to receive work 
orders specifying Mississippi college students for the 
pea and cherry harvests. 

Those orders were received, not only from Ocono- 
mowoc Canning Company, but from a number of 
other Wisconsin growers and processors. Develop- 
ment of these orders seemed to establish several 
things: willingness of many Wisconsin employers to 
utilize domestic labor sources in situations where 
foreign labor previously had been required, an es- 
pecial “brand” of efficiency and inter-agency cooper- 
ation on the part of the Wisconsin agency, and the 
exemplary effect among other employers of Mr. 
Whelan’s interest in the venture. 

Calumet-Dutch Packing Company and Ocono- 
mowoc conducted positive recruitment; other firms 
delegated authority to the agency representatives or to 
officials of affected schools. 

Although details of the work orders varied some- 
what, they generally included transportation (char- 
tered bus, individual bus tickets, or money advance 
for travel by individually-owned bus or truck) by the 
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employer, to be deducted from the first 2 or 3 weeks’ 
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earnings, with return transportation paid by the em- 
ployer for workers completing the season; food served 
by the employer at cost, or provisions for workers to 
purchase and prepare their own food; workers in the 
pea pack to be shifted to cherries if they so desired at 
the end of the pea harvest, with those who did not 
elect to go to cherries still earning their return-trip 
transportation. 


Program Brings Headaches 


The ‘“‘Earn-to-Learn’”” venture was not launched 
without its share of headaches. There were a few 
hitches in the program—some of moment, some ex- 
asperating, some amusing. One school executive 
slipped up on his appointment calendar and was in 
another part of the State, with no students assembled, 
when a company representative arrived for scheduled 
recruitment. One student majoring in piano required 
authoritative assurance that using a pitchfork would 
not impair his dexterity at the keyboard. One foot- 
ball coach reflected briefly and reacted: ““That’s for 
me! ITll take the whole squad, and will they be ready 
when fall comes!” 

One crew of 98 workers, coming from Mississippi's 
90-degree weather, showed up at night at the em- 
ployer’s housing unit in 40-degree weather, with one 
blanket among them (in spite of repeated instructions 
to bring blankets). A sudden turn in crop conditions 
caused one emplover to cancel a busload that had 
been recruited, individually screened, and was ready 
to embark—only to have a succeeding weather change 
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cause him to put in an emergency telephone order 
for another busload. 

There were hitches but, in the main, they were as 
happily resolved as is usual in combating the vagaries 
surrounding almost all agricultural placement activi- 
ties. 

Detailed analyses of needs and of supply, detailed 
preparation, active employer participation, efforts to 
establish understanding at both ends of the line 
resulted in a larger movement than had been initially 
intended. As a result, seven Mississippi schools had 
sent 310 students into summer work in Wisconsin. 


What Was Accomplished? 


At the close of the pea harvest and in the forepart 
of the overlapping cherry harvest, the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi agencies again united in sending repre- 
sentatives into the pea and cherry areas of Wisconsin 
for a two-agency, first-hand appraisal of just what 
had been accomplished, how the workers had fared, 
how the employers had fared under the trial program, 
and what was indicated for the future. Mississippi’s 
Farm Placement Representative utilized the survey 
as an opportunity for making color slides showing 
typical operations, housing, and work conditions for 
use in succeeding years. 

One employer was found to be quite dissatisfied with 
his workers. But since his harvest had been completed 
the workers with whom he was dissatisfied had left 
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Back again in college in Mississippi on funds earned 
during the summer. 


and were not available for interviews. It appeared 
likely that much of his dissatisfaction was well- 
founded. At least part of the cause of the trouble was 
traceable to imperfect individual selection of workers 
since a comparable group from the same general 
locality, working only a short distance away in a 
similar work, drew unstinted praise from the em- 
ployer. 

For the most part, however, employers were pleased; 
uninvited statements came from several to the effect 
that they wanted to expand the program next year. 
One employer stated that he will, before next season, 
renovate all of his housing and install a central mess 
hall in anticipation of hiring Mississippi workers alto- 
gether and eliminating the foreign workers hitherto 
used. Several employers stated that they wanted to 
visit Mississippi prior to the next season to talk to 
school groups and leaders of those groups. 

The comments of Director Sullivan of Mississippi, 
who for many years was Athletic Director of the 
University of Mississippi and who knows intimately 
the problems of Mississippi youth trying to obtain 
college training, were even more heart-warming. 
Other boosts for the program came from college 
presidents, counselors, and deans—and from students 
who came home from their “vacation”? with another 
year of college assured. 

Another well-considered experiment in Employ- 
ment Service, heavily laced with humanitarianism, 
had proved its worth. 
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Housing and Transportation Standards 


By HENRY K. ARNESON 


Executive Secretary 


President’s Committee on Migratory Labor 


HE President’s Committee on Migratory Labor 

was established in an effort to improve the work- 

ing and living conditions of our domestic migrant 
agricultural workers. The substandard conditions 
under which many of these seasonal workers and their 
families are housed have been pointed out in various 
official and private reports. Some employers have 
provided good housing for these workers but many 
have not given this problem the needed attention. 

There is growing recognition of the close relation- 
ship between housing and the efficiency and well- 
being of the work force. Good housing and sanitation 
are essential to individual and community health. 
Workers who are provided a decent place in which to 
live have a better opportunity to achieve status, 
self-respect, and acceptance in the community, and 
are more responsible employees. 

Regulation of housing in urban areas is an accepted 
principle. There is growing awareness that similar 
safeguards should be set up for housing of migrant 
farm workers and their families. Some States adopted 
such regulations long ago. Others are now studying 
the problem. 

As a guide to State action in improving housing for 
migrant agricultural workers, the President’s Com- 
mittee is preparing suggested minimum standards for 
construction, operation, and maintenance of labor 
camps and suggested draft language for use where 
legislation is necessary to give a State agency authority 
to establish and administer such minimum standards. 
These recommended standards can also serve as a 
guide to communities and employers who are inter- 
ested in improving housing for seasonal workers. 

The suggested regulations are being prepared by 
a Working Group drawn from Federal Government 
agencies with various responsibilities and interests in 
the fields of labor, agriculture, housing, and public 
health. In the preparation of these standards, the 
Working Group draws heavily on the broad practical 


experience of States with the day-to-day problems of 


regulating housing for migrants. They set forth 
minimum rather than optimum standards. 


All Phases of Housing Covered 


Suggested regulations are broadly inclusive, covering 
all types of housing for migratory workers and govern 
site, shelter, space, lighting, sanitation, heating, 
cooking equipment, and other environmental factors 
relating to the maintenance of health and decency. 
They include suggestions for administration since 
State administrators have found that such provisions 
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are an integral part of a program for better housing 
for migrant farm workers. 


Actual Figures Will Be Used 


In proposing standards, actual figures representing 
good practice and the minimum limits necessary for 
health and safety will be used. This method of 
presentation is considered essential to a clear under- 
standing of the effect, significance, and interrelation- 
ship of the various provisions of the suggested 
regulations. 

These standards need to be reviewed carefully in 
the light of existing regulations dealing with closely 
related subjects, such as sanitation, fire prevention, 
health, and housing, to permit adaptation to local 
conditions where necessary. In making adaptations, 
certain of the technical standards may have to be 
changed. For instance, the regulations are being 
written to apply to all types of agricultural labor 
camps. If a given State, in adapting these suggested 
regulations to its uses, decides to limit its regulation 
to large camps only, certain technical standards would 
have to be revised in line with this change. 

The President’s Committee believes that these ma- 
terials will be helpful to all groups who are interested 
in providing more adequate housing for migrant 
agricultural workers—who constitute such an impor- 
tant segment of the farm work force and who make 
such a significant contribution to our national 
economy. 

* * * 


At its first meeting, the President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor agreed that transportation of mi- 
grant workers was an area in which immediate action 
should be undertaken to improve conditions. 

A proposed Transportation Code, released late in 
February, has been worked out to provide information 
to the States for use in development and enactment 
of legislation. In drafting the Code, it was anticipated 
that the States may wish to make adaptations to 
meet various conditions, such as its applicability to 
long or short haul. The Code was drafted with the 
assistance and advice of national organizations and 
State agencies concerned with motor vehicle safety. 

Several hundred thousand migrant agricultural 
workers annually journey great distances from their 
homes to places where work is available. Most of 
these workers are transported by private carrier 
truck. There has been comparatively little regulation 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A restaurant owner finds she can’t do her banking in 
Silverton because the bank employees have headed for 
the bean patches to help save the bumper crop. 


N 1951, only about 1,850 acres in Marion and Polk 

Counties in Oregon were planted to snap beans. 

But the greater demand for the Blue Lake variety 
bean, coupled with a falling hop market, resulted in 
an upsurge of bean plantings each year, until by 1955 
bean acreage totaled 4,500 acres. This annual in- 
crease in acreage brought with it a greater demand 
each year for additional seasonal workers, both 
transient and local. 


Grew by Leaps and Bounds 


Through 1951, the bean acreage in the Silverton 
area was comparatively small and posed no problem 
at harvest time. In 1952, the plantings jumped 50 
acres in this area. The next year saw an additional 
increase of 50 or 75 acres. By 1955, the acreage 
within a 514-mile radius of Silverton had reached 493 
acres. 

Each year as the acreage increased the harvest 
problem became more acute. Bean growers in the 
Silverton area had very little on-the-farm housing. 
Lack of a central farm labor camp added to the prob- 
lem. Although the need for on-the-farm housing had 
been foreseen and was stressed by the Employment 
Service, very little was done by the growers to remedy 
the situation. 

Many of the bean growers had made arrangements 
to transport pickers from Silverton and/or Salem, 
but practically all bean growers were dependent upon 
driveouts (local residents who furnish their own trans- 
portation to and from the job) for the bulk of their 
harvest help. 
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“Gone Bean Picking”. . . 
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Story 


By HAROLD ROESSLER 
Manager, Salem Local Office 


Oregon State Employment Service 


In 1955, the Salem agricultural area, as well as the 
rest of the Willamette Valley, had a very limited in- 
migration of transient workers. This created a greater 
demand for local driveouts in all bean yards; there- 
fore, driveouts who would have normally helped with 
the harvest in the Silverton area found work nearer 
home. 


Thus, Silverton was faced with an even greater 
shortage than in previous years. With a population 
of approximately 3,200 people and 500 acres of beans 
in the area to be harvested, practically every able- 
bodied man, woman, and child in the entire com- 
munity would be needed to harvest the crop. It was 
apparent to the Employment Service that the harvest- 
ing would have to be done by local workers as very 
little outside help could be expected. 

Several weeks before the bean harvest, the Salem 
Farm Labor Representative contacted the editor and 
publisher of the SmiLveRTON ApPEAL-TRIBUNE. The 
two men discussed the approaching bean harvest and 
the probability of a critical situation at harvest time. 
The editor agreed to assist the local office of the 
Employment Service in arousing local interest in the 
harvest. News items were published in the paper at 
that time. As bean picking got underway, the editor 
was brought up to date on the 1955 acreage with ac- 
tual figures on picker shortages in the various fields. 

Through his paper, the editor called the bean 
growers in the area to a meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce room in Silverton the evening of August 8. 
Among those present were United States Represent- 
ative Walter Norblad, the supervisor of Farm Place- 
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ment for the State of Oregon, the manager of the 
Salem Employment Service Office, the farm labor 
representative for Marion and Polk Counties, the 
Employment Security deputy in charge of the Silver- 
ton Seasonal Farm Labor Office, about 25 bean 
growers from the Silverton area, and several cannery 
field men with bean acreage contracted in the area. 

At first many growers who attended the meeting 
felt that the answer to their problem was the impor- 
tation of Mexican nationals to harvest the bean crop. 
In the discussion which followed, the supervisor of 
Farm Placement for the State of Oregon told of the 
probable cost per man and the need for suitable 
housing for the imported workers. The bean grow- 
ers present felt that the cost of importing Mexican 
nationals would be prohibitive for a crop of such 
short duration and no housing for such a group was 
available in the Silverton area. 

The growers asked Representative Norblad the 
extent to which the Federal Government could sub- 
sidize or assist them to import Mexican nationals. 
Congressman Norblad stated that only a change in 
the present law by Congress would permit such 
action and that was impossible at that time. 


A Call for Community Help 


The Employment Service representative told the 
group that the shortage of seasonal farm workers was 
not merely a local one, but was of considerable mag- 
nitude, encompassing the adjoining State of California 
as well. He indicated that local people would have 
to do the job, and action toward this end should be 
taken at once. With no alternative, plans were laid 
for an all-out publicity program aimed at reaching 
everyone in the Silverton area. 

The editor contacted the mayor and the secretary 
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Part of the bumper harvest Mayor 
and Mrs. Harry Carson gathered in 
their day of bean picking. 


Photos by the PorttanD OREGONIAN 


of the local Chamber of Commerce and these three 
spearheaded the drive to recruit help for the bean 
harvest. The Silverton Jaycettes called all tele- 
phone subscribers and personally urged them and 
their neighbors to get out and pick beans. 


Various Types of Recruitment 


Bean growers placed ‘“‘ads”’ for pickers and estab- 
lished pickup points for free transportation to the 
fields. The Employment Service expanded its radio 
and newspaper publicity for the entire Marion and 
Polk County area. A car, engaged by the Employ- 
ment Service, patroled the Silverton streets and 
solicited harvest help over the loud speaker. The 
Silverton temporary farm office routed driveouts, 
assembled day hauls, and assisted in establishing pick- 
up points. The Salem local office also helped route 
pickers from one bean yard to another as pickings 


were completed, in order to make maximum use of 


available help. 

The Bean Processor’s Committee stepped up its 
publicity program in conjunction with that of the 
Employment Service. Cannery fieldmen, who were 
members of this Committee, helped keep the Silver- 
ton temporary farm office advised about farms with 
critical worker shortages or temporary surpluses. 

The Silverton bean campaign reached its climax 
on “B” day, August 19, when the mayor declared 
business in Silverton closed except for vital services. 
Signs were posted in business houses stating ‘Gone 
Bean Picking.” The mayor and about 200 busi- 
nessmen and their wives got up at dawn to help 
harvest the bean crop. When they “‘called it a day” 
at 1 p. m. and came back to town to open stores and 


shops, they had picked almost 24,000 pounds of 


beans. Portland papers sent reporters and photog- 
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raphers to cover ‘‘The Silverton Story”? and UP and 
AP wires carried the story to various parts of the 
United States. 

The response to this recruiting campaign was 
amazing. Yards which had only 40 pickers the first 
day soon had 140 to 160 pickers daily. Bean grades 


jumped to higher quality and daily tonnage passed 


expectations. In addition to the zealous response 
of the Silverton townspeople, many driveouts appeared 
from surrounding areas. Pickup points and routes 


were established for those without transportation, 
in the outlying districts as well as in town. Tele- 
phone calls and letters came in from many points 
in Oregon as well as from out of the State. There 
was a small influx of transients and intrastate workers 
which helped further to alleviate the picker shortage. 

Silverton successfully met the challenge of the bean 
harvest because of the enthusiastic support of the 
local people. The overall success of the campaign 
exceeded all expectations. 


Seasonal Farm Labor Offices 





On the West Coast... 


1. They're Located Where They're Needed 


By EDWARD F. HAYES 


Chief, Farm Placement Service 


California Department of Employment 


N LESS than 2 hours, just off a busy highway on a 

spacious site donated by a farmer, the following 

transformation took place. The farm placement 
representative and a_ seasonal office interviewer 
arrived by car. Soon a truck pulled in and the driver 
unhitched a little green 16-foot trailer with big white 
letters on its side—‘FARM LABOR OFFICE.” 
Portable highway signs were removed from the trailer 
and set up in each direction—‘FARM LABOR 
OFFICE 300 YARDS AHEAD.” Another roadside 
sign was put in front of the trailer with an arrow 
pointing toward it. 

American and California flags were mounted at the 
ends of the trailer. The telephone man arrived and 
attached a line to the nearby pole—left there from 
year to year for this purpose. A window counter 
opened in the trailer’s side. As the farm placement 
representative drove away, the interviewer in the 
trailer was arranging a stack of pamphlets on the 
counter—‘California Guide for Farm Workers.” 














Business Came Quickly 


Within a few minutes a car of workers pulled off the 
highway—‘‘*What about the apricot picking? There 
are four of us.”” Soon a farmer’s truck drew up—*My 
‘cots are ready. I can use up to 20 pickers tomorrow 
morning.” The telephone rang. Another farm labor 
office was in business! 
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The Planning 


Although the setup took less than 2 hours—the 
planning took much longer. During the apricot 
thinning season, the farm placement representative, 
his supervisor, and the County Advisory Committee 
conferred about the size of the expected crop, the labor 
outlook, and the location and opening date of the office. 
If this were a proposed new office, they analyzed the 
need for it, evaluated its potentialities in service, and 
sent a justification to the State office. The State 
office in turn reviewed the request in relation to other 
requests and, upon approval, scheduled use of a trailer 
and provided staff. 

Other planning details prior to the opening of the 
office included local arrangements for space, a lease, 
insurance, a telephone, electricity, and an employee 
to operate the office. Space is usually donated by a 
farmer, or made available by the city or county, 
sometimes by a railroad. Most trailers are staffed 
by one employee; when there are two, one makes field 
contacts and the other works in the trailer. The 
seasonal employee preferred is a local man who 
already knows the farmers, the location of their farms, 
and the crops they grow. One very successful seasonal 
office was. operated by a farmer’s wife, from a trailer 
parked across the road from her home. 

As the season approached, the planned opening date 
was subject to last minute adjustment to synchronize 
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This 16-foot trailer office served farmers and workers in 
four California crop areas in 1955. It was at Brentwood 
for apricot picking, at Sunnyvale for apricots and straw- 
berries, at St. Helena for wine grapes, and at Lindsay 
for olives and navel oranges. 





























SONOMA VALLEY 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


The Sonoma Seasonal Office shares quarters of the 
Chamber of Commerce in a picturesque old adobe 
building—a historical landmark of early California. 
From May through October, the office channels workers 
to nearby growers of apples, pears. prunes, and grapes. 









the office operation with the crop season. Publicity in 
local paper notified farmers and workers of the office 
location and opening date. The CaLiIrorniIA WEEKLY 
Farm Lapor Report listed the opening date and 
provided information for distant workers about the 
labor needs in the area served. Through the State 
office, arrangements were made for arrival of the 
trailer early in the morning of “‘opening day.” 


The Service 


The seasonal office offers flexibility and economy 
in farm placement operations. It is particularly 
effective in California where farm placement service 
needs to be shifted geographically and seasonally to 
handle highly temporary labor requirements in widely 
separated, and often remote, crop areas. 

In 1955, the Farm Placement Service of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment operated 48 sea- 
sonal farm labor offices, which filled more than 
116,000 jobs. This was 16 percent of the State total 
farm placements. These temporary offices provided 
information service to additional thousands of farm 
workers and served as day-haul recruitment points 
in certain labor supply centers. 

The most common type of seasonal farm labor office 
is located in the heart of an outlying crop area—or 
at the edge of a small town within the area—where 
from 2,000 to more than 20,000 temporary workers 
may be needed to handle one or more major crop 
activities. The office attracts orders because it is 
convenient to farmers. It attracts local and migrant 
applicants. The orderly distribution of workers by 
the office increases the man-hours of work by a limited 
labor supply, as well as the employment and earnings 
of individual workers. The office becomes a focal 
point for the transfer of crews, which tends to reduce 
turnover and to hold workers in the area as long as 
needed. 

Another type of seasonal office operates primarily 
as an information station on a major highway near 
one or more crop areas. Migrant workers who, un- 
knowingly, might bypass the work areas, or waste 
time wandering in search of work upon arrival, are 
contacted at the highway office and quickly channeled 
to offices in nearby crop districts, according to current 
needs. 

In 1955, a different type of seasonal office operated 
in labor supply districts of the San Francisco Bay 
Area. Temporary offices in Oakland, the San Fran- 
cisco Fillmore District, and Richmond recruited 
local workers who were day-hauled to outlying areas 
within a 100-mile radius—south, east, and north—of 
the Bay. These offices reported more than 45,000 
acceptances between May and November, 18,000 of 
which were referrals to seasonal offices in the crop 
districts. 





<—From May until mid-November 1955, this seasonal 
day-haul office in Oakland referred more than 30,000 
workers to other areas. The modern bus, loaded with 
pickers at 5 a. m., is ready to leave for a San Joaquin 
Valley cotton area 150 miles away. 
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The “Migrant” Farm Labor Office 


Although 12 of California’s 48 seasonal offices were 
operated in rented buildings and 4 were in rent-free 
quarters provided by growers, most offices were housed 
in trailers. Eight 16-foot trailers—preferred because 
of their small size and light weight, which make it pos- 
sible to move them by automobile—were used. Two 
24-foot, two 30-foot, and three 32-foot trailers—which 
must be towed by truck—were also used. 

This fleet of 15 trailers ‘‘migrated”’ for use as offices 
at 32 seasonal locations. The largest trailers were op- 
erated at single locations for extended periods in 
remote areas where no buildihgs were available. 
The remaining trailers were used at from two to four 
locations each. Periods of operation varied from 3 to 
40 weeks. Nine trailer offices operated 6 months or 
longer, six from 3 to 5 months, and 17 less than 3 
months each. The 15 trailers were operated a total 
of 495 weeks, or an average of 33 weeks for each piece 
of equipment. 

The advantage of the “‘migrant”’ trailer office is that 


On the East Coast... 


it is most readily located for best service, and the loca- 
tion in a given area can be shifted from year to year, 
with expansion or shifting in the crop districts. For 
example, the strawberry acreages in Santa Clara 
County are increasing and moving southward. The 
trailer office, once stationed at Madrone, was stationed 
about 6 miles south—below Morgan Hill—in 1955. 


* * * 


The farmer came by, just as the interviewer and 
truck driver were loading the highway signs and hitch- 
ing up the “migrant” trailer for its next move. “I 


just wanted you fellows to know that we here in the 


neighborhood appreciate the help you gave us. We 
had a real good season and though we could have used 
more workers, you helped us get by O. K. with what 
came in. I hope you’ll be back here again next year.”’ 
The interviewer turned around and grinned, “‘You 
know about those swallows that come back to Capis- 
trano? We'll be back—come apricot time!”’ 


2. They Solve Farm Labor Problems 


By WALTER H. EDLING 


Supervisor, Farm and Rural Industries Placement 


New Jersey State Employment Service 


66 ELLO! This is Sidney Smith on York Road. , 
I need a crew of 40 tomato pickers tomor- 
row.” 

‘Hello! I’m Frank Curly. I need five men this 
afternoon to move irrigation pipe.” 

‘Pemberton? The Philadelphia crew I expected 
didn’t show up—it’s raining there. My blueberries 
have to be picked today or they will be a loss.”’ 

“I’m through with my crew; can you get them 
another job? They can stay here if necessary.” 

“Do you: want to borrow my crew for a week?” 

Calls like these and a variety of others come in 
endless profusion over the telephones of our two 
seasonal farm labor offices at Windsor and Pemberton. 
Frequently, farmers appear in person to make known 
their wants. 


A Profitable Venture 


Located far from our full-time local offices, these 
two seasonal offices have demonstrated over a period 
f years that they have been profitable to New Jersey 
‘armers and workers and that it is economical to 
place seasonal offices in the center of agricultural 
\ctivities. Placement-wise it is profitable to us. 
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The office at Windsor is an unpretentious frame 
building about 20 x 25 feet strategically located on 
Route 130, a principal North-South highway heavily 
traveled by southern agricultural crews, day-haul 
crews, and individual workers. Windsor is in the 
heart of the important white potato area comprising 
sections of Middlesex, Mercer, and Monmouth Coun- 
ties. Here too, grains, tomatoes, strawberries, tree 
fruits, and other fruits and vegetables are planted and 
harvested to supply the vast New York and Philadel- 
phia markets. To accomplish this job, large numbers 
of workers must be recruited from other areas. 


A Simple Building 


The building has two rooms—a waiting room with 
chairs and a long counter used to display posters, 
pamphlets, and other material; and an inside room 
containing four desks, files, two telephones, and an oil 
heater for cold weather. The staff consists of two 
farm placement representatives and one seasonal 
interviewer to keep records and to assist the regular 
staff in handling the load. 

The Windsor office serves the local office areas of 
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It has been 


Trenton. New Brunswick, and Freehold. 
open from March 1 until November 30 for 4 years in 


the same location. Employers, crew leaders, and 
workers recognize it as a place to go for prompt 
service. Since it is known far beyond the local office 
boundaries, requests for service come from all sections 
of the State. Regardless of the origin of the call or 
the residence of the employer, service is rendered and 
the local office having jurisdiction is given placement 
credit later. 

A breakdown of the 1,804 personal visits made to 
the Windsor seasonal office in 1955 included 460 crew 
leaders, 699 individual workers, 254 growers, and 391 
others. These are personal visits and do not reflect 
the hundreds of incoming and outgoing telephone 
calls which usually require positive action. Neither 
do they reflect the use of the office when crew leaders 
are interviewed each fall by personnel from the 
Virginia Employment Service for harvest jobs in late 
beans in the Exmore area of Virginia or for apple 
picking in the Shenandoah Valley. 

The Pemberton seasonal farm labor office was the 
natural outgrowth of the imperative need for out-of- 
area workers to the rapidly expanding cultivated blue- 
berry industry. Cultivated blueberries, which were 
pioneered and developed in New Jersey, are produced 
in the Jersey barrens of scrub oak and pine in a soil 
peculiarly adapted to their growth. 

Except for a few paved highways traversing the area, 
this section is a maze of sandy trails, many of them 
leading nowhere, and a few gravel-topped roads. 
The region is sparsely settled and practically all the 
harvest labor must be provided by day-haul crews 
from Philadelphia and from New Jersey urban centers. 
Burlington, the nearest local office, is over 20 miles 
away and is seldom used by either growers or workers 
because of the distance. Youths from Pemberton 
and Mount Holly high schools are recruited for 
packingshed work. 

The office, located on the Magnolia Road about 2 
miles south of the town of Pemberton, serves the 
growers of the Pemberton, New Lisbon, and Chats- 
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This 2-room building and its 
all-important telephone con- 
nections serve farmers and 
farm workers quickly—with 
due regard to comfort of 
workers and employers. 


worth areas. The harvest requires large numbers of 
workers because the fruit grows in clusters and does 
not all ripen at the same time. Berries must be 
carefully selected for ripeness and color and removed 
one by one. Thé bush cannot be shaken, raked, or 
stripped. Many varieties are grown to provide for 
continuous harvesting. However, vagaries of weather 
invariably cause overlapping of varieties and the race 
to harvest without spoilage becomes hectic. 

The Pemberton office building is a small, low, 
flat-roofed frame structure, containing only a few 
chairs, a table, a counter for informational material, 
and the all-important telephone. During the harvest 
season, from June through August, the office is 
manned by a farm placement representative from the 
Burlington local office and a seasonal farm placement 
interviewer who formerly farmed in the area and is 
known to all the growers. 

The most important aspect of the Pemberton layout 
is the large parking area available to the crews as they 
roll in from Philadelphia and other urban centers. 
Most crews arrive between 7 and 8 o’clock in the 
morning to stock up at a convenient general store and 
to check at our office for new assignments for that day 
or several days. The office also serves as a meeting 
place for crews and growers since many of the planta- 
tions are remote in the woods on unmarked trails. 
Personal visits during the 1955 season totaled 895, 
including 418 crew leaders, 66 individual workers, 
350 growers, and 61 others. 

The Windsor and Pemberton offices are leased from 
year to year at a low rental which includes utilities and 
heat when necessary. But the cost is of secondary 
importance because these offices have become a 
recognized and appreciated facility of the New Jersey 
State Employment Service, where employers, workers, 
and farm placement personnel meet informally and 
talk the same language. To substitute itinerant 
service for these seasonal offices would result in a 
lamentable loss to workers and employers. 

In New Jersey, seasonal offices solve many farm 
labor problems. 
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(Ohio's Time-Tested Farm Placement Methods 


By AMOS J. BOYER 


Chief, Farm Placement Division 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


ECRUITING sufficient farm workers to meet 
Ohio’s agricultural labor needs sounds like a sim- 
ple operation. However, it isa complex activity 

due to the many technological changes taking place 
on farms. The ever-increasing industrial expansion 
and the demand for factory workers have made heavy 
inroads on the local farm labor supply. A survey 
made early in 1955 showed that the demand for 
agricultural workers in 1955 would be greater than in 
1954 and that Ohio probably would be faced with a 
labor shortage. 


Planning 


A meeting was held with the area farm placement 
specialists to reevaluate each phase of the farm 
program operation and to determine what steps can 
be taken to overcome the anticipated labor deficit. 
Because of a lack of housing facilities in several areas, 
it was apparent that the only possible solution was a 
complete utilization of younger and older workers in 
the counties of labor need. 

With the high national demand for agricultural 
workers, we were convinced that in-migration should 
be held to a minimum and that methods should be 
devised to solve the labor problems locally in many 
of the demand areas. It was the consensus that 
greater consideration should be given to the counties 
which were predominantly agricultural and that there 
should be no retrenchments in the statewide farm 
programs. With these thoughts in mind, the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘Are there any new techniques that 
can help us solve the problem?” 

It was agreed that the safe course to pursue was to 
reintroduce our time-tested farm placement methods 
and expand the existing program. 

The accomplishment of any objective not only takes 
a lot of planning but also requires an accurate and 
precise presentation to the local offices. It needs the 
cooperation, experience, and foresight of field super- 
visors, managers, and farm placement representatives 
in each area to coordinate the combined efforts of all 
at the point of operation. 

Emphasis was placed on those farm placement poli- 
cies and procedures which provide full employment 
opportunities to domestic farm workers and utilize all 
local labor supplies. Each local office was encouraged 
to solicit the aid of school officials, ministerial groups, 
civic organizations, county agents, the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee, and other 
Federal and State agencies in an allout recruitment 
program to meet the local agricultural needs. 

The Ohio Farm Labor Advisory Committee was 
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called together to discuss the labor problems. During 
the meeting, a brief résumé of the contemplated farm 
placement program was given and housing and health 
problems of migrants were discussed. This meeting 
not only gave us an opportunity to discuss mutual 
farm problems, but resulted in better housing and 
improved health and sanitary conditions at the camps. 


Year-Round Farm Hands 


The first step in our program was to revitalize the 
all-important year-round farm-hand program. Real- 
izing that only about a fifth of the operators of the 
178,000 farms in the State had been contacted by our 
offices since 1948, we suggested that the Farm Place- 
ment Representatives begin an extensive farm visit 
program. This stepped-up program gave the FPR 
an opportunity to discuss the farmers’ labor needs and 
resulted in an increased demand for year-round men 
with skill, experience, and technical know-how. 
Many of the orders were so attractive that former 
farm workers who had found industrial employment 
returned to the farm. 

Mechanization of farms requires more skilled opera- 
tors, and today a good year-round farm worker must 
have more than physical ability and endurance. 
Many times a job offer with higher wages and shorter 
working hours is simply not attractive enough to in- 
duce workers to accept agricultural employment. 
But such added considerations as rent, light, fuel, 
milk, eggs, meat, and a garden plot, often are effec- 
tive in recruiting. This is especially true when a 
house is provided for an applicant who has children. 


Day-Haul Program 


The next major emphasis was placed on the day- 
haul program. Each local office in the State explored 
the possibility of establishing a day-haul program or 
enlarging the one already in operation. Many 
counties experience a shortage of seasonal workers 
which can be met best by calling upon those workers 
who are not normally in the labor market. 

A program of this type requires full cooperation 
from the grower, worker, Employment Service, and 
community. The best source of supply is usually 
youths and older workers. Because the chief com- 
modity of the day-haul program is people, many 
problems are encountered. However, most of these 
problems can be resolved when the FPR works 
closely with the farmers and the workers. When 
distances permit, neighboring offices are called upon 
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to help develop labor pools during the all-out recruit- 
ment drives. 

The day-haul program has solved the local labor 
need in many areas. It has caused a decided increase 
in the number of people transported to agricultural 
labor jobs on the average and peak days during 1955. 
There were 154 pick-up points operated in 66 towns, 
of which 48 were conducted separately for school age 
youth. While it may not be a panacea for all ills, it 
has proved that with imagination, determination, and 
hard work the day-haul program can be a most 
helpful tool in meeting a community’s agricultural 
labor needs, especially in areas where little or no 
housing is available for migrants. Youth and older 
workers can handle many of the farm jobs if transpor- 
tation is provided. 


Seasonal Farm Offices 


The next move was to open seasonal farm offices 
in some areas to facilitate the out-of-State and inter- 
state movement of agricultural workers. During the 
cherry harvest, a farm trailer was stationed on the 
main highway leading to the largest orchard. When 
we discovered that this seasonal office was handling 
only part of the traffic in the area due to the geograph- 
ical location of the orchards, a second trailer was 
rented and placed in another section where it immedi- 
ately began to meet the needs of the other orchardists. 
Following the cherry harvest, the farm trailer was 
moved to another area for the tomato and sugar-beet 
season. 

In addition to the trailer, it was necessary to operate 
four seasonal offices for no less than 6-month periods. 
These offices handle a large amount of traffic during 
the season and have been instrumental in helping to 
solve the seasonal farm worker problem in their own 
areas and have referred hundreds of workers to other 
areas in the State. An interchange of orders and 
clearance is maintained at these offices at all times. 


Puerto Rican Workers 


Many Puerto Rican workers are employed in a 
steel mill in one of Ohio’s metropolitan areas. Know- 
ing that many had an agricultural background, the 
local FPR and others explored the possibility of using 
these workers in the greenhouses and nurseries and 
on large vegetable farms in that area on the days 
they weie not employed at the plant. The Puerto 
Ricans welcomed the opportunity for additional em- 
ployment, especially since it gave them a chance to 
do agricultural work, with which they were familiar. 

Employers were contacted to learn if they would 
use these workers, since it would involve many changes 
in their normal hiring practices. These workers 
would be available only 2 days at a time and, in 
many instances only 1 day, due to their work schedule 
atthe plant. It would be necessary to pay the workers 
each evening, since there was no assurance that they 
would be available the next day. The local office 
agreed to keep the employers’ trucks filled with workers 
if they would meet at a predesignated location. 
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From a humble beginning, this program is now an 
integral part of the community. Agricultural em- 
ployers and workers have become so dependent upon 
this service that today, in addition to the local ES 
office, a full-time farm office is located almost across 
the street from the steel mill. Because most of these 
workers speak only Spanish, a Puerto Rican has been 
employed as FPR to manage the office and to direct 
the flow of traffic. The program has become a 
community asset and has eliminated the need for any 
out-of-area workers. In many instances, this office 
has been able to supply workers to neighboring offices 
within commuting distances. 

A second full-time farm office has been opened in 
another area. While its growth has not been spec- 
tacular, it is serving the local agricultural needs. 
Other areas are being surveyed to determine the 
advisability of opening additional seasonal offices. 


Seasonal Farm Placement Personnel 


In areas with a heavy demand for agricultural 
workers, the seasonal offices usually are assigned 
additional personnel during peak periods. With ex- 
panded operations, many of these offices have shown 
large gains in the number of employers and workers 
served. Many employers have increased their acre- 
ages during the past few years because they feel reason- 
ably sure there will be sufficient workers to handle 
their crops. In other areas, where it seems warranted, 
farm placement personnel are assigned on a 6-month 
basis to develop the program. This has been very 
effective, and in several areas the activities have 
increased until a full-time farm placement representa- 
tive is required to meet the continuing agricultural 
needs. 


Plans for the Future 


Numerous other programs such as clearance, the 
Annual Worker Plan, public relations, and the like 
play important roles in a well-rounded program. The 
Farm Placement Division is already formulating plans 
to strengthen present services and increase its effec- 
tiveness next year. Several meetings are scheduled 
with growers and processors in an effort to increase 
housing facilities and establish an over-night rest 
camp. This program, if adopted, will aid out-of- 
State recruitment efforts materially. 

Ohio was able to meet its agricultural labor needs 
during 1955 by using these ‘‘time-tested”’ farm place- 
ment methods. By continuing and refining the pro- 
grams already in use, it was possible to hold the 
demand for out-of-State workers at approximately 
the same level as in 1954. Ohio agricultural em- 
ployers used only 82 foreign workers—for approxi- 
mately 2 months for the apple harvest—during the 
1955 season. 

There is still much to be done before the farm pro- 
gram reaches its ultimate efficiency but accomplish- 
ments to date show what a major role the Employ- 
ment Service can and does play in the agricultural 
economy of the State. 
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Photo courtesy Bureau of Reclamation 


An irrigation ditch—part of the Columbia River Basin Project—on a farm near Moses Lake, Wash. 


Estimating Seasonal 
Employment by Source 


BOUT a year ago the Washington State Employ- 
A ment Security Department became acutely aware 
of the need to improve the accuracy of seasonal 
farm employment estimates. —,Two developments con- 
tributed to this new awareness. The first was the 
establishment of agricultural area employment ceilings 
for employment of foreign workers, based on local area 
validation reports. This new procedure caused the 
validation reports to take on a significance to operating 
personnel they previously lacked. Correspondingly, 
that part of the report treating of past and future 
estimates of seasonal farm employment, by source, 
became more important than ever before. 
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By DONALD ROSENOFF 
Statistical Analyst 


Washington Employment Security Department 


The second major development occurred in June 
1954 with the formalizing, on a nationwide basis, of 
the Annual Worker Plan which emphasizes “‘ provision 
for special recruitment and referral programs and for 
the orderly and expeditious movement of migrant 
workers to successive job opportunities.” By its 
very nature, this program focused attention on reports 
of intrastate and interstate farm workers. 

These two developments, then, emphasized the need 
for more accurate information about the numbers and 
characteristics of all seasonal farm workers and par- 
ticularly about the numbers of migrants required in an 
area. Thus evolved a number of experiments in 
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Washington which, it was hoped, would lead to the 
development of reliable estimates of total seasonal 
farm employment together with accurate information 
on the number from local, intrastate, and interstate 
sources. 

The first experiment, conducted in early February 
1955 involved the Wenatchee local office area. This 
locality was selected because it is a specialized crop 
area dominated by tree fruits, with apples the major 
agricultural product. The first objective was to 
determine, through personal contact with orchardists, 
the employment of seasonal hired workers and their 
sources as of October 15, 1954. 

The second objective was to obtain growers’ agree- 
ment to cooperate with the Employment Security 
Department through answering a mail questionnaire 
during the forthcoming apple-thinning season in June 
and July and again in the apple harvest in October. 
Relating the findings to the October 1954 data made it 
possible to compare the results with the same data 
previously reported by the local office. 


Survey Covered 41 Orchardists 


While the sample was not scientifically selected, it 
did consist of 41 orchardists whose combined 1954 
production of apples represented slightly more than 10 
percent of the total area production for the year. 
Large, medium, and small-sized orchards were in- 
cluded, as were some orchards with on-farm housing 
and some without housing facilities. 

An employer-contact team consisting of a repre- 
sentative of the Region XI office of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, a representative of the Re- 
search and Statistics Section of the Washington 
Employment Security Department, and the local office 
farm placement representative was assigned to solicit 
growers in the field. For a 4-day period, this team 
called on orchardists, explained the objectives of the 
survey, obtained the desired historical data for October 
15, 1954, and in each visit, obtained the employer’s 
agreement to answer the in-season questionnaire 
later on. 

It was assumed that the sample employment data 
would bear the same relationship to total area em- 
ployment for October 15, 1954, as the production of 
the 41 sample orchardists bore to total area produc- 
tion. Total seasonal employment on October 15, 
1954, as inflated from the sample data, was 8,763 as 
compared with 8,950 which was an estimate made 
independently by the local office and reported ini- 
tially on the in-season report. The difference of 187 
represented only 2.1 percent and supported the belief 
that the local office had made a realistic estimate of 
total seasonal employment. 

The breakdown of employment by source, however, 
indicated a wide discrepancy between the reported 
data and results indicated by the sample. According 
to the sample results, the local segment, as reported, 
on the in-seasonal report, was overstated by 100 
percent, the intrastate segment by nearly 20 percent, 
and the important interstate segment understated by 
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more than 40 percent! These results of the initial 
survey served to further strengthen the conviction that 
direct employer sampling, by mail, on an in-season 
basis, should be undertaken. 

Accordingly, a questionnaire containing five items 
was developed. Simplicity and brevity were para- 
mount, since it was felt the simpler the form the 
greater would be the response. Questionnaires were 
sent to 41 orchardists on four dates during the height 
of the thinning and picking season. Considering the 
fact that no particular attempts were made in following 
up on delinquent reporters, the results were gratifying, 
as shown in the following table: 


Percent of Sample 
Sample Production Growers Respond- 
as Percent of ing to the Ques- 


Sampling Date Total Production tionnaire 
. oe ra 5.6 53.6 
2), . see 10. 0 95.1 
October 13, 1955...... 7.0 58. 4 
Qetoper 28, 1955...... 7.4 65.9 


This direct mail procedure has already begun to 
influence reporting of seasonal employment estimates. 
This is indicated by the fact that the local office in- 
season reports for the semimonthly periods correspond- 
ing to the four survey dates reflected general acceptance 
of the survey results, particularly with respect to the 
percentage distribution of seasonal employment by 
source. This does not mean complete reliance on the 
survey results. Rather, it isa recognition of the greater 
value of the new procedure since, despite known limi- 
tations, it represents a big improvement over estimat- 
ing procedures used in the past. 


Two Additional Areas 


In addition to the Wenatchee area experiment, in- 
season surveys were conducted in the Toppenish and 
Walla Walla local office areas in the asparagus harvest 
during April, May, and June. These surveys differed 
from the Wenatchee study in that the relationship of 
the acres on sample farms to total acreage, rather than 
production data, was used in inflating results. Also a 
more scientific approach was used in developing the 
Toppenish sample. 

In Toppenish, the sample acreage represented 36.8 
percent of the total 7,614 acres of asparagus in the 
area. ‘Twenty-one growers were solicited for partici- 
pation in the survey. The local office farm placement 
representative followed up by telephone and personal! 
contact after each survey date and thus obtained 100 
percent response to each of the five surveys. In Walla 
Walla the problem was even simpler since only six 
grower contacts were required to obtain 100 percent 
response from the sample growers. 

While the experiments in Wenatchee, Toppenish, 
and Walla Walla produced helpful results in that total 
seasonal employment by source was determined more 
accurately than before for single crop activities, they 
left much to be desired in terms of employment by 
source for all farm activities. 
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From the experience gained in these three trial sur- 
veys, however, it may be concluded that: There is a 
definite need to adapt the procedure to fit each local 
office area; the procedure is sound and practical, and 
will produce better estimates than those made previ- 
ously; it is relatively simple to use the survey method 
of estimating in a local office; and, once set up, the 
method can be operated by local office personnel with 
a minimum of technical assistance from the State 
office. 

On the other hand, personal contacts to solicit the 
cooperation of growers in the sample are expensive 
and the procedure, while it produces excellent results 
for a single crop activity, leaves much to be desired in 
developing estimates for all farm activities, especially 
ina multicrop area. It was determined that although 
personal solicitation before mailing the first question- 
naire is expensive, it is essential to the success of a re- 
curring mail-contact program, and that the potential 
improvements in estimating employment will more 
than offset the expense. 

The limitations inherent in the single-crop-activity 
approach are primarily due to the absence, in most 
areas, of basic data for all farms and crops on a cur- 
rent basis. Detailed current information of this type 
for an area would simplify the problem of selecting a 
sound sample for the purpose of estimating seasonal 
farm employment for a// farm activities in an area. 

In the Ephrata, Moses Lake, and Pasco local office 
areas, such information is available to the Employ- 
ment Security Department. These local offices serve 
Grant and Franklin Counties and the western portion 
of Adams County in central Washington. This area 
corresponds closely to the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s “Columbia Basin Irrigation Project.’ This 
huge project initially involves a 10-year program to 
bring 600,000 acres of arid land under irrigation by 
1961. 

Currently 2,259 farm units, totaling 164,000 acres, 
are under cultivation with about 143,500 acres planted 
to a number of irrigated crops. This is definitely a 
multicrop project since many labor-using crops are 
already being grown in significant volume. These 
include sugar beets, asparagus, dry beans, potatoes, 
sweet corn, alfalfa hay, small grains, and livestock. 
Each vear through 1961 about 60,000 additional acres 
will receive water. 

The U. S. Bureau of Reclamation is conducting a 
continuing study of the economic development of the 
project area. As part of this study, the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation takes an annual inventory of all farms 
in the project, including the new farms added during 
the year ending in mid-June. The inventory shows, 
for each farm, the number of acres under cultivation, 
the crops, and acres planted to each. 


To Furnish Data Each June 


Through a cooperative arrangement made in August 
1955, the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation agreed to make 
these inventory data available to the Employment 
Security Department each June. The Department 
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in turn would provide the Reclamation Bureau with 
current farm employment data as it becomes available. 

The June inventory data are ideal from a statistical 
viewpoint in that they provide a complete count of ail 
farms, crops, and acreages on an annual basis from 
which a sound sample of farmers can be selected. The 
sample envisioned will be, in effect, a miniature of the 
Columbia Basin Project. The sample will represent 
between 15 and 20 percent of all farm units and all 
crops. Thus, the Employment Security Department, 
for the first time, will be in an excellent position to 
apply the direct-mail-contact approach to estimating 
total seasonal farm employment for all activities. 

Information on employment of seasonal workers, by 
source, will be obtained by mail at midmonth for the 
8 months, April through November 1956. In 
addition to monthly data on seasonal workers, the 
Department plans to request data on regular hired 
workers in April, July, and October. 

The questionnaire to be used in the ‘Columbia Basin 
Farm Employment Survey’? was developed cooper- 
atively by representatives of the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, Washington State College, and the 
State and local offices of the Employment Security 
Department. 

+ *« * 


Representatives of the Department are encouraged 
by the progress made in 1955 in developing better 
farm employment data on a current basis. We look 
forward to the collection and analysis of data in the 
future toward the end that the more facts we have, 
the better we will be able to serve both farm operators 
and workers. 


HousInG AND TRANSPORTATION STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 18) 


of such transportation by the States and no Federal 
regulation. 

Both State and Federal action is needed to meet 
the problem fully. Since transportation of agricul- 
tural workers in trucks by private carrier is not 
subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the President’s Committee is now work- 
ing with that agency in the development of proposed 
regulation of interstate aspects of transportation of 
migrant workers. 

The transportation of passengers by trucks can 
achieve neither the safety nor the comfort provided 
by vehicles specifically designed for passenger use. 
However, much improvement can be made by adopt- 
ing the suggested regulations. 

Each year newspaper stories relate the tragic con- 
sequences of transporting men, women, and children 
in overloaded and unsafe vehicles. A number of 
States have recognized the problem and have made 
substantial progress in improving transportation for 
migrant workers. The proposed Code is recom- 
mended as mimimum requirements for the correction 
of a situation which merits the attention of all citizens 
and the State and Federal Governments. 
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A crew of workers is completely hidden in this field of 
Johnson Grass as they search for ripe watermelons. 


A Bumper Crop... 
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kK. D. Harris with just one load of the melons he raised 
in his field of Johnson Grass. He grew his beard for the 
annual celebration of the Cherokee Strip Run. 


JOHNSON GRASS AND WATERMELONS 


By CLYDE ELSWICK 


Farm Placement Interviewer, Ponca City Local Office 


Oklahoma State Employment Service 


LTHOUGH agricultural activities in the Ponca 

A City area are not very extensive in September 

with the wheat harvest long out of the way and 

the cotton harvest in its infancy—we had some activity 
in watermelon growing which may be of interest. 

The lush field of Johnson Grass you see in the ac- 
companying photograph is not exactly what it appears 
to be. True, it is Johnson Grass, rank and tall. But 
it is also something else—one of the best melon patches 
you would ever hope to see! 

This melon patch, containing approximately 21 
acres was planted and cultivated by one man, K. D. 
Harris of Ponca City, who for several years has been 
buying crops of melons and harvesting them for the 
market. In 1955, however, he decided to get his 
feet wet and went in for the whole operation. He 
was Offered the tract of land on a rental basis and, 
about 2 weeks after the regular planting season for 
watermelons, was able to get his crop in. 

Heavy rains washed part of his original plants away 
and he had to replant 2 weeks after the original 
planting, making this latter planting a full 4 weeks 
behind the regular schedule. He tried to cultivate 
with an old tractor he purchased and with a hoe, 
but the grass had such a head start that he finally 
decided to let the melons and Johnson Grass fight it 
out. 

Strangely enough, these two plants seem to be made 
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for each other. As the pictures indicate, both the 


Johnson Grass and the melons appear to be of the 


best quality. The melons did not sunburn since they 
had been shaded from the sun by the dense growth 
of grass. The melon vines did not appear as heavy 
as normal but were still green and healthy with 
abundant blooms and small melons at the end of the 
season. 

The melons themselves were practically all of good 
commercial size. Some were huge, weighing 70 odd 
pounds. ‘The farmer’s tests of individual melons indi- 
cated a growth of up to 244 pounds daily. 

Mr. Harris used the services of the Oklahoma State 
Employment Service in obtaining harvest hands. The 
crews were not large in number, but it was important 
that they be available when needed in order to har- 
vest the melons at the exact time to insure a good 
product for the consumer. 

Harvest hands were instructed by Mr. Harris on 
the correct stage of ripening for picking. They 
searched through the grass for ripe melons and car- 
ried those chosen to one of the various roads which 
criss-cross the field. There the melons were placed 
in the shade of the ever-present grass where they 
could be readily loaded onto trucks. 

Trucks were usually of the semi-trailer type and 
carried several thousand pounds of melons. A special 
technique was used in loading melons and one load 
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was hauled to California with the loss of only two 
melons. The sales outlets for melons included selling 
in the field to the California buyer, the Tulsa market, 
and Mr. Harris’ own two retail markets, one in 
Arkansas City, Kans. and the other in Ponca City. 

In a period of 3 weeks, a total of 300,000 pounds of 
melons were harvested and shipped from this field. 
Melons were picked every third day and very little 
difference could be noted in the number of melons 
at each picking. The only cost, outside of labor for 


An Annual Trek... 


harvesting, was for the tractor and the seed. No 
fertilizer was used at all. In mid-September, the 
whole patch was full of nice big melons but the season 
was so far advanced that they had little commercial 
value. 

Mr. Harris believes, and we are inclined to agree 
with him, that this area has great possibilities in the 
development of the melon industry. He plans to 
increase his patch to about 80 acres this year. 


North Carolina Tobacco Curers Go to Canada 


By RAYMOND P. UMSTEAD 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


OR about 35 years, experienced tobacco curers 

from North Carolina have been making the round 

trip to Canada to ply their trade. This move- 
ment began in 1920 with only a few dozen people 
involved. But as the Canadian acreage planted to 
tobacco expanded, more and more people made the 
annual trip until in 1940 a peak of 2,000 workers was 
reached. 

During the early days of World War II when the 
United States was experiencing a manpower shortage, 
the War Manpower Commission had to make a special 
survey to determine if the people who normally went 
to Canada were needed to fill domestic war-essential 
jobs. This survey showed that most of these workers 
were not needed locally and only a few were prohibited 
from making their usual trip. In recent years, how- 
ever, the number of people involved in these annual 
trips has been decreasing and in 1955 there were only 
about 1,000. 

One might ask why these North Carolina people go 
to Canada to cure tobacco and what kind of people 
they are. There can be no categoric answer to either 
question. There are almost as many reasons for 
going as there are people who make the trip. The 
types of people likewise vary markedly. But before 
this point is considered, it might be well to outline 
what is involved in the fairly obscure tobacco-curing 
trade, 

The first tobacco grown in Canada was cured by 
burning wood in furnaces running through tobacco 
kilns, known in North Carolina as tobacco-curing 
arns. This method of firing tobacco barns was 
eadily converted to coal and natural gas. In earlier 
years, tobacco grown in Canada, as in North Carolina, 
vas harvested by splitting the stalk from top of the 
lant to near the bottom, cutting the plant off near 
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the ground, and placing it astride sticks about 4 feet 
long. In recent years, this method of harvesting has 
been changed and now leaves are pulled from each 
plant as each leaf becomes ripe, usually only a few 
at a time. 

The curing process begins by starting a slow fire 
in the furnaces, which brings the temperature in the 
kiln to 90 degrees within a few hours. This tempera- 
ture is maintained until the leaves become limp and 
lose their deep green color—usually about 12 hours. 
Then the temperature is raised about 5 degrees every 
6 hours until 110 degrees is reached. This tempera- 
ture is maintained until the leaf begins to dry around 
its edges and becomes a rich lemon color. Then the 
temperature is raised over a 12-hour period until it 
is about 130 degrees. 

The 130-degree temperature is maintained until 
the thin membranous part of the leaf is completely 
dried. When this condition is achieved, the tempera- 
ture is gradually raised over a 12-hour period until 
170 or 180 degrees is reached; this temperature is 
held until all moisture has left the stem or coarse fiber 
of the leaf. The total curing process takes from 3% to 
5 days, depending upon the texture, color, and mois- 
ture content of the leaf, and temperature of the air and 
wind velocity outside the kiln. Knowing just when 
the temperature should be changed inside the kiln is 
a skill which can be acquired only through experience. 

Many of these people who go to Canada, like the 
writer of this article, have cured tobacco in Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Ontario. Through 
these experiences, they have learned that the texture 
of the tobacco leaf ranges from light to heavy, ac- 
cording to the range of climate on the North American 
Continent. The time table in curing a kiln of tobacco, 
therefore, varies according to climatic conditions. 
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In attempting to learn why people go to Canada, 
we studied a cross section of tobacco-curing applicants 
and found that more than 50 percent were normally 
engaged in farming and that they could make the 
trip because their crop was harvested or far enough 
along so that their families could complete the opera- 
tion. Some work as carpenters or painters but have 
tobacco farming backgrounds and go to Canada 
between jobs. Some are retired and go solely for the 
money. Other retired people do not need the income 
but wish to take the trip as a change or vacation. 
Still others are “‘tired businessmen”’ who know how to 
cure tobacco and look forward to the annual trip; 
many vow at the end of each trip that they will never 
go again, but they do. Some of the people who go 
to Canada are interested only in the adventure of 
seeing a new land beyond the border. 

Humorous incidents occur in connection with the 
annual trek. There was the 60-year old man who 
wanted to go to Canada because his wife was getting 
a parole, and he wanted to be gone when she got out. 
“She will surely get me this time,” he says. Another 
case was that of the woman who came to our local 
office to ask if her husband had picked up his permit. 
When she learned that he had, she asked if the permit 
included her. She was informed that it did include 
her if her name was Suzie. As a result of this contact 
with our local office representative, she asked the 
local sheriff to stop her husband at the Canadian 
border because the woman with him was not his wife! 

These tobacco curers normally leave North Carolina 
about the last of July or early August, travel to 
Canada by train, bus, or automobile—some alone and 
others in groups of three or more. Many of them 
arrive at destinations near the Canadian border, stop 
off for a few days of sightseeing, and arrive in Canada 
from 24 to 48 hours before they are to begin their 
tobacco-curing jobs. 





Some Curers Get Little Sleep 


It is necessary for people who work on farms where 
the tobacco kilns are fired with wood or coal to sleep 
near the curing barns, usually in a bunk under a 
shelter adjoining one of the kilns. When firing barns 
of this type, a curer usually gets only 15 to 20 minutes’ 
sleep each hour between dark and daylight. Curers 
who obtain employment where the kilns are fired by 
gas or oil are sometimes able to sleep several hours 
during the night in the home of the grower. This 
employment lasts from 3 to 7 weeks, depending upon 
the area in which the curer is employed and the date 
of the first killing frost. 

The great majority of these curers who migrate 
from North Carolina are employed in the Province 
of Ontario and a few in Quebec. Most of them have 
been going to Canada to work for the same employer 
for 8 or more years. On the average they earn 
approximately $90 a week in addition to transporta- 
tion, board, and room which are furnished by the 
grower. 

Some applicants have never had the full respon- 
sibility for curing tobacco. While many have been 
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raised on a tobacco farm, their father or an older 
brother always made the final decision as to when 
and how much heat should be given a specific kiln 
of tobacco. In spite of a lack of previous full respon- 
sibility, some of these workers succeed the first year; 
others fail. But even those who fail gain experience 
in curing the Canadian type of tobacco and many do 
a creditable job the next year. 


A Three-Way Agreement 


The agreement we have with the Canadian National 
Employment Service and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is a workable and sensible one. 
It states that our local offices will issue a border- 
crossing permit only if the applicant has in his 
possession the application form AB for admission to 
Canada from the United States for tobacco curer for 
the current season, fully filled in and sent to him 
by the Canadian National Employment Service. 
When this form is presented at one of our local offices, 
a Canadian Border-Crossing Permit (for tobacco 
curers) is issued and the form is placed on file in the 
local office. 

But many people come to the local office requesting 
a permit to work in Canada without the application 
for admission to Canada for the purpose of curing 
tobacco. When told they cannot be given a permit 
without this form, they usually state, ‘‘You just give 
me the permit, I'll get the job.”” Or they may say, 
“You give me the permit; my man will come and 
get me at the border,” or ‘“‘I’ll cross over on a tourist 
permit, and my man will get a regular permit for 
me after I get on the job.” 

Each season we receive one or more letters from a 
local office manager or a county agent in Canada 
which reads much like the following: ‘‘Please be 
advised that Mr. X has arrived at the home of Mr. Y, 
for whom he is working in this area. Kindly forward 
a permanent permit to Mr. Y to be delivered to 
Mr. X. We trust that this arrangement will be 
satisfactory.” 

We never get through a season without one or more 
curers returning to our local offices complaining that 
the employer did not live up to his part of the agree- 
ment. To complete our service to each curer, we 
notify the National Employment Service of these 
complaints. A careful investigation of the complaints 
by the Canadian National Employment Service 
representative usually reveals that there are two sides 
to a report of every such incident. 

What is the job situation for these people when they 
return home? Some find that the jobs which they left 
have been filled. Some apply for new jobs and file 
claims for unemployment insurance. Some come 
home with self-respect restored because they are now 
able to meet current living expenses. Others are 
refreshed and become more vigorous in_ business 
activities. 

The staff of our local offices derive considerable 
satisfaction from directing the flow of skilled workers 
to their various points of employment in this interesting 
and somewhat unusual occupation. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
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Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and are not 
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